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Monday,  August  23,  1869. 
Enters,  Mr.  Benjamin  L.  Southwick,— Ad- 
dressing  the  Cashier , he  says  : 

Will  you  please  examine  your  subscription 
books,  and  inform  me  how  much  Messrs. 

J , G & Co.,  of  C , owe  for 

the  Journal  up  to  this  date  ? I wish  it  dis- 
continued. 

Cashier — May  I ask  if  you  are  a member 

of  the  firm  of  J , Gr & Co.  ? 

Svuthmclc — I have  that  honor,  sir.  But, 
as  I am  in  something  of  a hurry  this  morn- 
ing, I hope  you  will  look  up  that  account 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Cashier— On  this  memorandum,  which 
one  of  our  bookkeepers  has  just  handed  me, 
I have  the  required  information;  and  be 
0 side  that,  I find  it  noted  here  that  your  firm 
o have  been  subscribers  to  the  Journal  since 
1863 — nearly  six  years.  It  would  be  a satis- 
faction  to  know  why  you  desire  the  paper 
<r  discontinued.  It  cannot  be  the  price-— five 
dollars  a year — or,  as  we  frequently  say,  less 
f 4 than  ten  cents  per  week. 

Southwick — I- desire  to  know  how  much 
we  are  now  in  your  debt,  and  I will  pay 
you.  You  will  please  stop  the  paper  from 
this  date. 

Cashier — You  have  paid  up  to  October  80 
1868.  It  is  now  August  23,  1869.  You  are, 
therefore,  in  arrears  nearly  10  months.  The 
exact  amount  due  up  to  the  present  time  is 
four  dollars  and  three  cents. 

Southwick— Please  give  me  a receipt  in 
full  of  all  demands,  and  note  the  discontin- 
uance There's  the  money. 

Cashier — What  may  I call  your  name  ? 
Southwick — My  name  is  Benjamin  L.  South- 


wick. I am  one  of  four  partners  of  the  firm 
of  J , G & Co. 

Cashier — I am  sorry  to  observe  that  you 
are  so  much  displeased  with  the  Journal, 
Mr.  Southwick,  but  I hope  that  you  will  not 
refuse  to  let  us  know  what  has  annoyed  you. 

Southwick — I am  in  a hurry,  as  I have  al- 
ready told  you.  Please  write  a receipt  for 
the  amount  paid  you,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  Our  firm  have  canvassed  the  sub- 
ject thoroughly,  and  have  decided  to  stop 
our  subscription  to  your  paper  forthwith. 
We  have  become  much  attached  to  the  Jour- 
nal ; it  contains  more  complete  price  lists, 
and  better  market  reviews,  than  any  publi- 
cation that  we  have  seen.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  high  opinion  which  we  have 
of  the  mercantile  information  that  you  furn- 
ish, we  have  decided  to  withdraw  our  pat- 
ronage,because  of  your  absurd  financial  the- 
ories. It  is  a matter  of  principle  with  us. 

Cashier — Ah  ! indeed.  I am  glad  to  know 
that  there  is  nothing  more  serious  the  mat- 
ter. Our  Mr.  Groom  can,  without  much 
difficulty,  convince  you  that  the  Journal  is 
right,  and  that  you  are  wrong. 

Southwick — Convince  me  that  I am  wrong, 
and  the  Journal  right  ? He  might  as  well 
attempt  to  make  me  believe  that  I am  blind. 
I differ  with  you,  very  much.  I think  that  it 
is  a very  serious  matter ; for  with  your  ex- 
tensive circulation  among  merchants  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union,  you  are  doing  great 
harm.  I have  had  occasion  to  travel  con- 
siderably, of  late,  and  I meet  the  Journal 
wherever  I go.  I M as  down  in  Texas  last 
Winter,  and  I saw  it,  even  there,  very  fre- 
quently. You  are  doing  immense  damage 
to  the  country,  by  advocating  such  nonsense 
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as  the  demonetizing  of  the  precious  metals. 
I have  met  many  of  your  merchant  readers 
whom  you  have  convinced  that  you  are  cor- 
rect. I recognize  in  merchants  the  most  in- 
fluential class  of  the  community,  especially  in 
matters  of  finance.  I must  admit  that  you 
have,  from  time  to  time,  advanced  very 
plausible  arguments  in  support  of  your  finan- 
cial theories.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact 
that  our  firm  have  had  great  experience  in 
financial  matters,  you  would  have  induced 
us  to  believe  your  teachings.  The  fact  is, 
it  is  really  dangerous  for  a man  to  read  your 
Journal. 

Cashier — I hope  you  will  do  us  the  favor 
of  talking  with  our  Mr.  Groom  for  a few  mo- 
ments upon  this  subject,  if  he  can  spare  the 
time  to  see  you. 

Southwick— Whom  do  you  mean?  Mr.Wal- 
lace  P.Grooin,  the  gentleman  who  requested 
payment  of  a legal-tender  note  at  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  at  New  York,  as  reported  by  the 
Journj  l,  in  issue  of  July  29th  ? 

Cashier -Yea,  sir.  That  is  the  person 
whom  I ) efer  to.  He  is  the  President  of  our 
Oompar.y.  I think  he  can  convince  you 
that  you  ad  e the  party  in  the  wrong— -on  the 
currency  question.  He  is  in  the  editorial 
room,  and  although  I know  that  he  is  spe- 
cially busy  to-day,  still  I feel  confident  that 
he  will  see  you  at  least  for  a few  minutes. 
Have  the  kindness  to  wait  for  a moment, 
and  I will  ascertain. 

Southwick — It  will  be,  on  his  part,  labor 
lost,  and  my  time  will  be  so  fully  occupied 
to-day  in  buying  goods  that  I shall  not  be 
able  to  tarry  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes 
longer. 

Cashier — I will  ascertain  if  he  can  see  you, 
and  will  report  to  you  at  once. 

Southwick — Well,  do  so. 

Cashier — Please  step  this  way,  Mr.  South- 
wick, Mr.  Groom  will  see  you.  Mr.  Groom, 
this  is  Mr.  Southwick,  of  the  firm  of  J — — , 
G & Co.,  of  C— . 

Groom — I am  pleased  to  meet  you,  sir.  I 
know  your  house  very  well  indeed. 

Southwick— Our  house  is  pretty  well 


known.  We  handle  a great  many  good*. 
Of  recent  years,  our  annual  sales  range 
above  a million  dollars. 

G.— I learn  from  our  cashier  that  you  are 
not  pleased  with  the  financial  views  advo- 
cated by  the  Journal.  Please  take  a seat. 

S. — He  has  correctly  informed  you,  and 
almost  insisted  upon  my  conversing  with  you 
upon  the  subject.  I have  but  little  time  to 
spare,  and  presume  that  your  time  is  also 
fully  occupied. 

G. — I am  generahy  busy,  and  a little  more 
so  to-day  than  usual,  but  notwithstanding 
that,  I am  pleased  to  bee  you  *,  especially  as 
you  think,  as  I am  told,  that  we  are  doing 
great  harm  by  advocating  the  ignoring  of  a 
metallic  currency.  I have  met  hundreds 
who  have  said,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that 
we  are  wrong ; that  an  exclusive  paper  cur- 
rency is  a delusion,  a fraud,  etc.,  etc.  But 
I am  happy  to  say  that  with-  but  one  excep- 
tion, thus  far,  I have  convinced  all  that  I 
have  conversed  with  at  any  length,  that  we 
are  in  the  right.  That  exception,  I regret 
to  say,  is  the  Editor  in  chief  of  a commercial 
paper  published  in  this  city.  But  I should 
s ay,  perhaps,  right  here,  that  without  excep- 
tion he  is  the  most  egotistical  man  that  I 
ever  met.  When  arguing  this  question  with 
him,  he  did  almost  all  the  talking.  He 
scarcely  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  say  a 
word  in  behalf  of  our  views. 

S. — I hope  I may  not  be  considered  very 
egotistical,  but  I think  you  will  have  a very 
difficult  job  convincing  me  that  I am  wrong, 
when  I say  that  you  do  not  understand  this 
currency  question.  We  prize  the  Journal 
highly,  as  a mercantile  paper,  and  it  is  only 
because  of  this  heresy,  which  you  advo- 
cate, that  we  discontinue  our  subscription. 
We  do  it  as  a matter  of  principle.  We  won’t 
patronize  a journal  that  is  so  seriously  dam- 
aging the  country  by  urging  the  adoption 
of  a paper  currency  without  a gold  basis. 

G. — I hope  that  you  will  give  me  a fair 
hearing.  If  so,  I have  no  fears  as  to  the  re- 
sult. 

S. — Young  man,  I will  endeavor  to  do 
that ; but  allow  me  to  suggest  that  I am 
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many  years  your  senior.  I have  had  large  holder,  into  interest-bearing  bonds  of  th# 
experience.  I have  seen  more  than  three  Government,  and  vice  versa.  When  put  into 
score  years,  while  I judge  you  have  not  seen  operation,  this  will  form  what  we  term,  for 
more  than  half  as  many.  lack  of  a better  name,  our  “ Seif- Adjusting 


O . — I appreciate  your  remark,  which  is 
very  appropriate  ; but  allow  me  to  suggest 
that  1 rely  upon  history  for  all  my  facts,  and 
in  my  researches  to  get  at  the  true  principle 
of  money  I found  it  necessary  to  go  far  back 
of  the  time  when  your  great-grandfather’s 
great-grandfather  thought  upon  these  sub- 
jects. Because  of  my  comparative  inexperi- 
ence, I have  the  privilege  of  reading  history 
with  much  less  prejudice  than  older  men. 

S. — But  you  must  remember  that  the 
school  of  personal  experience  is  the  place  to 
graduate.  Many  financial  schemes  have  been 
brought  by  force  of  circumstances  under  my 
personal  observation  during  the  past  forty 
years ; and  I have,  as  you  will  please  re- 
member, handled,  as  a merchant,  in  my 
time,  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars. 

Q. — I cannot  do  otherwise  than  admit  the 
force  of  this  statement  also  ; but  let  me  say, 
Just  here,  that  I commenced  business  early 
in  life,  and  have  also  handled  millions  of 
dollars.  During  the  year  1864  the  firm  of 
which  I was  the  senior  member  frequently 
checked  out  from  $5,000  to  $8,000  per 
day,  and  did  not  think  the  matter  worthy  of 
special  remark.  The  sudden  and  extraor- 
dinary changes  In  financial  affairs  during  the 
rebellion  I felt  to  be  entirely  unwarranted. 
I thought,  and,  in  fact,  everybody  knew 
that  there  was — to  use  a familiar  phrase — a 
screw  loose,  some  where,  in  our  monetary 
system.  I know  that  the  improper  turning 
of  the  screw  seriously  injured  thousands  up- 
on thousands.  I have,  therefore,  been  cast- 
ing round,  and  I think  that  I have  discover- 
ed where  the  difficulty  lies  ; and  I also  think 
that  I have  discovered  a remedy. 

S. — What  is  that  ? A paper  money  cur- 
rency ? 

Q. — Yes.  A paper  money  currency,  based 
upon  the  entire  wealth  of  the  nation , the  vol- 
ume of  which  shall  be  regulated  and  properly 
adjusted  at  all  times,  by  making  the  dollar- 
token  convertible,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 


Own'ency  Regulator This  reform  of  the 
currency  we  have  been  advocating  for  a long 
time  past. 

S. — This  is  nonsense.  I am  only  wasting 
my  time,  and  yours. 

(?.— Why  do  you  call  it  nonsense?  Sim- 
ply because  you  don't  understand  it  ? 

S. — I have  enough  of  this.  You  are  too 
young  a man  to  address  me  in  that  manner. 

Q . — I have  no  intention  of  treating  you 
in  any  way  disrespectfully.  You  no  doubt 
omit  to  specially  consider  the  fact  that  it  was 
you,  not  I,  who  first  spoke  sarcastically. 
You  call  out  nonsense,  nonsense,  when  you 
evidently  don’t  understand  the  subject.  You 
have  taken  many  things  for  granted,  and 
have  uot  troubled  yourself  to  think. 

S. — This  is  shameful.  I have  been  in  bu- 
siness since  1830.  I was  a great  sufferer  by 
the  panic  of  1837  ; in  fact,  the  firm  of  which 
I was  then  a member,  with  many  thousands 
of  others,  failed.  The  panic  of  1847,  which 
was  less  severe,  we  passed  through  with  dif- 
ficulty. In  1857,  we  were  compelled  to  ask 
an  extension  for  a few  months.  With  all 
this  experience,  to  be  told  by  a man  of  your 
age  that  I don’t  understand  financial  mat- 
ters, is  an  outrage. 

G. — I also  know  about  the  panic  of  1857, 
from  personal  experience.  It  culminated 
in  the  month  of  September.  But  I don’t 
see  what  you  could  have  discovered,  dur- 
ing those  panics  to  which  you  refer,  that 
would  lead  you  to  believe  that  gold  and  sil- 
ver, as  a basis  of  the  currency,  is  even  bear- 
able, much  less  desirable.  As  I have  already 
said,  I think  that  I know  “ where  the  diffi- 
culty lies.”  And  that  difficulty  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  attempt  to  use  the 
so-called  precious  metals  as  a currency. 

S. — I cannot  agree  with  you.  It  is  per- 
fectly plain  to  me  that  nothing  but  gold  and 
silver  will  answer  for  a basis  of  our  currenoy 
— a standard  of  value.  Political  Economy 
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teaches  that  gold  and  silver  alone  meet  the 
requirements  in  this  direction. 

G. — Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  are  cor- 
rect ? Political  Economy  is  a favorite  sci- 
ence witn  me,  and  it  teaches  me  quite  the 
reverse.  May  I ask  whose  treatise  on  Po- 
litical Economy  vou  have  read  ? 

S. — Mill,  Carey,  Adam  Smith,  Wayland  ; 
and,  in  fact,  I have  read  almost  everything 
that  has  been  written  upon  the  subject. 

G. — Have  you  read  Opdyke’s  and  Per- 
ry’s works, 

8. — Yes.  I repeat  it ; I have  read  almost 
everything  that  has  been  published,  in  any 
form,  in  regard  to  Political  Economy.  And 
I know  all  about  banking,  too.  I remember 
the  old  U.  S.  Bank  very  well  indeed,  al 
though  I had  been  in  business  but  a few 
years  when  President  Jackson— or  “Old 
Hickory,”  as  we  used  to  call  him  -vetoed 
the  bill  to  extend  its  charter.  I h ive  read 
all  about  it  within  a few  years  past,  and  I 
have  also  read  about  the  Banks  of  England 
and  France.  But  enough  of  this.  You  are 
not  gaining  anything  by  this  conversation, 
and  I am  quite  sure  that  I am  losing  all  pa- 
tience. 

G. — Excuse  me ; just  one  more  question. 
You  say  you  have  read  about  the  Banks  of 
England,  France,  etc.  Now  I will  venture 
to  say  that,  with  all  your  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  finance,  you  cannot  tell  me  whether 
the  Bank  of  England  is  a private  corporation 
or  not. 

S. — The  Bank  of  England  is  a national  in- 
stitution, of  course,  as  its  name  indicates. 
Its  notes  are  issued  by  the  Government,  up- 
on the  same  principle  as  our  legal-tender 
notes — only  they  are  redeemable, on  demand, 
in  gold.  For  every  note  issued  by  the  Bank, 
an  equivalent  amount  of  gold  is  at  once 
lodged  in  its  vaults. 

G. — Are  you  quite  sure  of  all  that  ? 

8. — Very  sure.  I know  it. 

G. — How  is  it  with  the  Bank  of  France  ? 

8, — The  Bank  of  France  is  conducted  very 
nearly  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  Bank  of 
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England.  It  is  national,  and  is  managed  by 
the  Government. 

G.—  Allow  me  to  say,  Mr.  Southwick,  that 
you  are  wrong.  The  Bank  of  England  is  as 
much  a private  corporation  as  any  of  our 
National  Banks.  Its  capital  stock,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Bank  of  France,  is  owned  by 
private  individuals.  The  Bank  of  England 
holds,  to  day,  in  her  coffers,  only  about  one- 
half  the  amount  in  gold  that  she  owes  in 
notes,  which  are  payable  on  demand. 

S. — Oh,  you  are  mistaken.  Young  man, 
you  are  misinformed.  It  can’t  be,  or  I 
should  have  known  it. 

G. — The  fact  that  you  did  not  know  the 
truth  of  the  matter  does  not  astonish  me. 
Ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred,  of  our 
business  men,  even,  are  as  ignorant  on 
these  subjects  as  you  are.  You  have  ta- 
ken matters  as  they  appeared  to  a casual 
observer,  whose  mind  has  become  thorough- 
ly prejudiced.  You  read,  but  you  did  not 
think.  It  was  6imply  because  of  the  names 
B.mk  of  England  and  Bank  of  France  that 
you  considered  them  national  institutions. 
As  I said  before,  you,  like  the  great  majority 
of  men,  did  not  think  for  yourself. 

8. — But  are  you  sure  that  you  are  not  mis- 
taken in  this  matter. 

G.—  I am  quite  sure.  I pretend  to  know 
positively.  To  satisfy  you  that  I am  not 
mistaken,  I will  give  you  a brief  sketch  of 
the  histories  of  the  Banks  of  England  and 
France,  and  that  of  the  old  United  States 
Bank  also.  I will  not  delay  you  long,  how- 
ever, as  this  conversation  has  already  con- 
sumed more  time  than  I intended  it  should. 

S. — I hope  you  will  not  cut  it  short  on  my 
account.  I have  a large  amount  of  work  to 
do,  yet,  to-day,  but  this  subject  is  of  great 
importance,  and  I am  beginning  to  be  very 
much  interested.  If  what  you  tell  me  is 
correct,  I have  been  unaccountably  stupid, 
and  I believe  that  the  majority  of  my  busi- 
ness acquaintances  are  quite  as  ignorant  as 
I am. 

G. — To  gratify  you  I would  willingly  talk 
hours  with  you  upon  these  interesting  mat- 
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ters,  but  as  I have  so  much  to  do  to-day,  I 
must,  of  necessity,  he  very  brief. 

S. — I am  beginning  to  think  that  you  are 
well  acquainted  with  this  cuirency  question. 
You  have  made  it  a s t udy . I would  suggest,  as 
you  have  other  matters  claiming  your  atten- 
tion, that  we  postpone  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  for  the  present.  I am  desirous  of 
hearing  your  argument  through.  I do  not 
want  you  to  make  it  too  brief.  If  you  can 
spare  the  time,  I shall  be  happy  to  come  in 
and  see  you,  say  once  a week,  until  you  shall 
have  gone  over  the  main  points  of  your  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  a national  paper  cur- 
rency. I shall  remain  in  New  York  until 
the  latter  part  of  September. 

G. — WeH,  what  time  would  you  suggest  ? 

S. — Can  you  spare,  say  one  hour,  from 
half  past  three  to  half-past  four, every  Satur- 
day? As  many  of  the  largest  stores  close  at 
3 o'clock  on  Saturday,  that  will  be  the  most 
Convenient  hour  for  me,  and  I presume  it 
will  be  for  you.  If  not,  name  the  time  your- 
self, and  I will  be  on  hand.  Accommodate 
yourself  entirely  in  the  matter.  I am  the 
party  asking  the  favor. 

0. — The  day  and  hour  is  quite  satisfac- 
tory, and  I will  agree  to  spend  the  time  need- 
ed to  discuss  this  subject  with  you,  as  you 
suggest,  upon  one  condition. 

S. — What  is  that? 

0. — That  you  allow  us  to  take  down  a ver- 
batim report  of  the  conversation,  and  pub- 
lish the  same  in  the  Journal. 

S. — I don’t  know  about  that. 

G. — Are  you  fearful  of  the  result  of  the 
argument  ? 

S. — No  ; not  particularly  that.  I have 
the  best  side  of  the  question.  I am  right, 
and  you  are  wrong  ; so  that  don't  give  me 
any  uneasiness. 

G. — Well,  what's  the  answer  ? 

- Its  agreed.  I’ll  be  on  hand  Saturday, 
at  half-past  three  o'clock. 

G. — Please  be  prompt ; and  now,  as  you 
have  agreed  to  the  publishing  of  the  conver- 
sation between  us,  suppose  we  have  the  re- 
port of  this  interview  read  before  you  go. 
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S. — What,  have  you  the  report  of  the  con- 
versation to-day  ? 

G. — I think  so.  We'll  see.  Let  me  ex- 
plain. I have  gone  over  this  ground  so  of- 
ten that  it  is  becoming  irksome  to  me.  I 
therefore  recently  told  one  of  the  attaches  of 
the  office  to  be  on  the  lookout,  and  when 
an  opportunity  offered,  to  report  a conver- 
sation upon  this  subject.  The  gentleman 
that  entered  the  room  immediately  after 
you,  I notice,  has  been  busy,  and  no  doubt 
has  a full  report.  Will  you  listen  to  the 
reading  of  it  ? 

S. — All  right.  Please  have  it  read. 

G. — George,  please  step  this  way,  and 
read  to  us,  your  report  of  this  conversation. 

S. — That  is  perfect.  I am  astonished  ; I 
did  not  think  it  could  be  done  so  accurately. 
Well,  I will  be  going  now.  I’ll  be  here  on 
Saturday.  Good  morning, 

G. — Good  morning. 


Saturday,  August  28. 

Enter — Mr.  Southwiclc  and  friend. 

S. — I have  taken  the  liberty  of  bringing 
with  me,  this  afternoon,  my  friend  Mr. 

Strong,  of  the  firm  of  H , S , & 

Co.,  of  M . 

G.— That’s  quite  rignt.  Please  be  seated. 
I hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  about  five 
minutes.  It  is  not  quite  half-past  three  yet, 
and  I have  some  unfinished  matters  before 
me.  On  the  table  at  your  right  you  will 
find  the  daily  papers. 

S. — Do  not  hurry  on  our  account ; we  are 
more  than  fifteen  minutes  ahead  of  the  time 
appointed. 

G. — Mr.  Southwick,  I am  now  at  your  ser 
vice.  What  have  you  discovered,  since  Mon 
day  last,  that  has  a bearing  on  the  currency 
question  ? 

S.—I  hardly  know  what  to  say  first,  in 
replying  to  such  a broad  inquiry.  I have 
made  several  discoveries  which  interest  me 
very  much.  Being  quite  anxious  to  test  the 
correctness  of  the  statement  made  by  you  on 
Monday,  in  regard  to  the  Banks  of  England 
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and  France,  I visited  one  of  your  public 
libraries  the  next  day,  and  by  consulting  the 
proper  works,  soon  learned  that  you  were 
quite  correct.  They  are  private  corpora- 
tions. 

0. — Then  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me 
to  say  anything  about  them  to-day,  as  pro- 
posed. 

S. — I should  be  pleased  to  have  you  pro- 
ceed as  intended.  My  friend,  Mr.  ‘Strong 
read  the  report  of  our  conversation  in  the 
Journal  ot  Thursday  last,  and  came  with  me 
to-day  to  hear  the  argument,  and  especially 
your  account  of  those  world-renowned  banks. 
Besides,  as  this  conversation  is  being  report- 
ed for  publication,  it  would  be  too  bad  to 
withhold  from  your  readers  such  interesting 
facts. 

Strong — Excuse  the  interruption  ; but  al- 
low me  to  add  my  voice,  in  requesting  you 
to  proceed  according  to  your  old  programme. 
With  all  the  experience  that  I have  had  in 
business  matters — and  I have  been  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  trade  for  more  than  twenty 
years — I did  not  know,  and  could  scarce, 
ly  believe,  that  the  Banks  of  England  and 
France, so-called,  were  private  corporations, 
even  after  Mr.  Southwick  told  me  that  he 
had  confirmed  your  statement  by  referring 
to  authentic  histories  of  those  institutions. 

G. — As  you  gentlemen  deem  it  advisable, 
I will  proceed.  1 will  begin  with  the  Bank 
of  England. 

S. — I am  sure  that  I shall  enjoy  listening 
to  the  recounting  of  the  facts  relative  to 
these  banks,  notwithstanding  that  I have  so 
recently  glanced  over  their  histories.  I 
want  to  say,  howeyer,  before  you  commence, 
that  I have  enjoyed  the  past  four  or  five 
days  immensely.  I have  pretended  to  be- 
lieve your  financial  theories,  so  far  as  I could 
recollect  them,  from  what  I have  read  in  the 
Journal,  from  time  to  time,  and  have  talked 
it  up  every  chance  I could  get,  in  order  to 
see  what  response  I would  receive. 

0 . — Well,  what  was  the  result  ? 

S. — My  most  intimate  friends  looked  at 
me  with  utter  astonishment.  Some  laughed 


at  me,  and  others  insinuated  in  a quiet  way 
that  I was  out  of  my  right  mind.  Several 
asked  me  if  I had  not  been  reading  The  New 
York  Mencantile  Journal  Ha,  Ha,  Ha. 

0. — I hope  that  they  did  not  laugh  yon 
down. 

S. — I could  not  make  much  headway. 
You  know  that  really  I had  no  faith  myself, 
and  those  whom  I endeavored  to  argue  with, 
no  doubt,  surmised  as  much,  although  I 
tried  hard  to  hide  it.  I can’t  believe  that 
we  shall  ever  be  able  to  carry  on  our  com- 
merce without  gold  and  silver,  as  a basis  of 
our  currency — as  a standard  measure  of 
values. 

0. — I will  guarantee  that  those  friends  of 
yours,  and  especially  those  who  were  the 
loudest  scoffers  at  the  idea  of  an  exclusive 
paper  currency — although  issued  by  the 
Government,  and  therefore  based  upon  the 
entire  national  wealth — did  not  offer  what  yon 
consider  fair  reasoning  against  our  views 
on  the  currency  question. 

S. — I should  say,  perhaps,  right  here,  that 
I met  many  whom  you  have  convinced  that 
gold  should  be  treated  simply  as  an  article 
of  merchandise,  and  they  have  become  in- 
fatuated with  the  idea,  and  say  that  they 
shall  join  the  “ Currency  Reform  Associa- 
tion,” which  is  being  organized.  Two  or 
three  parties  said  that  they  were  determined 
to  bring  this  matter  before  the  people,  and 
if  the  one-hundred  dollar  initiation  fee,  re- 
quired by  the  Association,  should  prove  to 
be  an  insufficient  source  of  revenue  to  pay 
f or  printing,  ink,  and  paper,  they  will  see  to 
it  that  more  money  shall  be  forthcoming. 

G. — I am  very  much  pleased  to  hear  such 
a n encouraging  report,  especially  from  you, 
who  are  so  bitterly  opposed  to  the  demone- 
i zing  of  gold  and  silver. 

S.—  In  replying  to  your  previous  remark, 
I should  have  stated,  in  order  to  cover  the 
whole  ground  fairly,  that  the  great  majority 
of  those  to  whom  I mentioned  the  subject 
did  not  discuss  it  intelligently.  They  very 
generally  confessed  that  they  did  not  fully 
understand  what  is  required  to  remove  the 
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financial  difficulties  by  which  the  nation  is 
now  rorely  tried.  They  seem  willing  to 
leave  the  management  of  the  national  finan- 
ces in  the  hands  of  Secretary  Boutwell,  ho- 
ping that  he  will  restore  order  where  confu- 
sion now  prevails. 

0~ The  laugh  will  be  against  these  per- 
sons of  whom  you  speak,  some  day  not  far 
in  the  future.  But  let  me  inquire  : Who  is 
Boutwell?  What  is  his  record  ? Is  it  a very 
brilliant  one  ? What  has  he  ever  done  to 
demonstrate  his  fitness  to  manage  the  finan- 
ces of  this  great  nation  ? Has  he  had  any 
experience  in  financial  matters,  worthy  of 
special  mention  ? Does  any  sane  man  really 
believe  that  Mr.  Boutwell  can  possibly  be  in 
his  right  mind,  and  still  be  conscientious  in 
paying  out  legal  tender  past-due  promises  of 
the  Government,  to  the  amount  of  $12,000  for 
$10,000  in  bonds,  issued  by  the  same  prom- 
isors, especially  when  those  bonds  do  not 
fully  mature  for  about  fifteen  years  ? Is  it 
possible  to  give  a valid  reason  for  his  being 
appointed  to  such  an  important  position  ? 

S. — Do  you  expect  me  to  answer  all,  or 
any  of  those  questions  ? 

O — No,  I do  not.  It  would  be  too  diffi- 
cult a matter  for  you. 

S. — I think  you  take  a very  extravagant 
view  of  the  situation,  to  say  the  least.  I 
do  not  think  the  operations  of  Mr.  Boutwell 
are  so  important  as  you  imagine. 

G. — I don’t  know  what  your  ideas  may  be 
as  to  what  constitutes  important  operations, 
if  the  actions  of  Mr.  Boutwell  are  not  of  the 
boldest  type.  The  Eveninq  Post , even,  a 
radical  advocate  of  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments,  stated,  not  long  since,  that  the 
simple  rumor  that  gained  currency  before  Mr. 
Boutwell  publicly  announced  his  intentions 
of  purchasing  bonds  on  the  open  market, 
changed  market  values  on  Wall  street  alone, 
in  one  day,  more  than  thirty  million  dollars. 
I don’t  think  that  it  was  proper  to  manipu- 
late the  money  market  by  selling  gold, there 
by  withdrawing  greenbacks,  until  the  lat- 
ter were  almost  unobtainable,  even  at  the 
most  exorbitant  rates  of  interest,  greatly  de- 
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pressing  prices,  and  then  suddenly  disgorg- 
ing the  same  by  purchasing  largely  of  bonds, 
and  advancing  prices,  thus  changing  money 
from  the  pockets  of  one  set  of  operators  to 
he  pockets  of  another  set.  I think  it  deci- 
dedly wrong. 

8. — Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  Mr. 
Boutwell  did  this  thing  intentionally  ? 

G. — These  are  facts.  You  know  that 
which  I have  said  in  relation  to  these  mat- 
ters is  true,  I leave  it  for  you  to  deter- 
mine for  yourself,  whether  you  will  call  the 
Secretary  unwise  or  dishonest.  I know  the 
result  was  great  injury  to  many , with  large 
profit  to  a few.  Our  views  upon  clique  op- 
erations in  government  affairs  are  briefly 
set  forth  in  the  ninth  article  of  our  Financial 
and  Commercial  Platform.  I will  read  it : 

“ We  hold  that  all  legislation,  excepting 
such  as  is  calculated  to  adjust  and  sustain 
the  free  enjoyment  by  every  citizen  of  the 
most  complete  liberty,  compatible  with  the 
rights  of  all,  should  be  avoided,  and  every 
attempt  at  class  or  clique  enactments  should 
be  sternly  rebuked,  the  sole  purpose  and  au- 
thority of  government  being  to  protect  the 
rights  of  every  one  alike.” 

It  annoys  me  to  think  of  Mr.  BoutwelPs 
absurd,  if  not  intentionally  wicked  opera- 
tions. But  excuse  me  ; I am  straying  from 
the  subject  more  particularly  before  us  this 
afternoon. 

Strong — You  are  very  much  interested  in 
this  matter  of  finance. 

G. — Yes  sir.  I consider  the  management 
of  the  national  finances,  just  at  this  time,  of 
vital  importance.  It  is  much  greater  than 
any  other  of  our  worldly  concerns.  The  fal- 
lacies in  our  monetary  system  have  occa- 
sioned, directly  and  indirectly,  great  incon- 
venience and  suffering.  You  know  “a  burn- 
ed child  dreads  the  fire.”  Hence  my  aver- 
sion to  the  continuance  of  this  erroneous 
system  of  finance,  which  has  brought  disas- 
ter upon  98  out  of  evry  100  merchants  of 
the  United  States,  sometime  during  their  bu- 
siness career. 

Strong — Are  you  correct  in  making  such 
statement  as  that  ? 

S. — Yes,  Mr.  Strong,  I can  vouch  for  that; 
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in  New  York  it  is  even  worse  than  he  states. 
Statistics  show  that  99  out  of  every  100  mer- 
chants have  been  compelled  to  ask  special 
favors  of  their  creditors,  earlier  or  later. 

0. — With  your  permission  I will  now  re- 
count to  you  the  histories  of  those  hanks. 

& — Please  do  so  ; and  don’t  allow  us  to 
draw  you  off  from  that  subject  until  you 
have  finished  the  history  of  one  of  the  banks, 
at  least. 

Strong — Please  insist  on  Mr.  Southwick's 
adhering  to  his  own  proposition. 

Q. — The  Bank  of  England  was  established  in 
1694 — only  175  years  ago.  It  was  first  char- 
tered for  eleven  years.  The  plan  of  the 
Bank  originated  with  a London  mer- 
chant, by  the  name  of  Patterson.  The  Gov- 
ernment was  paying  at  that  time,  being  en- 
gaged in  a war  with  France,  exorbitant  rates 
of  interest,  ranging  from  20  to  40  per  cent. 
Parliament  was  therefore  induced  to  grant 
extraordinary  privileges  to  this  new  institu- 
tion, because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  agreed 
that  its  whole  capital,  then  only  £1,200,000, 
(about  $6,000,000,)  should  be  permanently 
loaned  to  the  Government.  The  corporate 
title  of  the  Bank  is — “ The  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England.”  The 
Governor,  deputy  Governor,  and  24  direct- 
ors, manage  its  affairs.  The  officers  are 
elected  annually,  between  March  25th  and 
April  25th.  The  Bank  issued  notes,  but  at 
first  of  no  smaller  denomination  than  £20, 
(about  $100.)  The  capital  of  the  Bank  has 
been  increased  from  time  to  time.  It  is  now 
about  £15,000,000.  About  seven-eighths  of 
the  total  capital  of  the  Bank  has  been  loaned 
continually  to  the  Government.  The  man- 
agement of  the  entire  public  debt  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  Government  pays 
liberally  for  the  service  thus  rendered.  In 
1845  the  Bank  received  from  this  source 
£93,112,  (or  about  $465,000  ) On  the  27th 
day  of  February,  1797,  the  Bank  was  com- 
pelled to  suspend  specie  payments.  This 
movement  was  approved  by  Parliament  on 
the  same  day.  At  this  time  notes  of  £1 


were  immediately  prepared  and  issued.  The 
Bank  remained  under  suspension  over  a 
quarter  of  a century,  having  postponed  re- 
sumption, from  time  to  time,  until  May  1st, 
1823,  although  the  people  were  assured  that 
the  measure  was  intended  to  be  temporary. 
It  is  worthy  of  special  note  that,  notwith- 
standing that  this  Bank  was  only  a private 
corporation,  still,  during  the  25  years  and 
over  of  its  legalized  suspension,  the  pros- 
perity of  England  was  far  beyond  all  prece- 
dent. Resumption  of  specie  payments 
brought  disaster,  ruin,  and  suffering  in  its 
train.  In  the  year  1844,  when  the  renewal 
of  the  charter  was  granted,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
having  observed  the  dangerous  influences  of 
an  ever-changing  policy,  first  of  expansion 
and  then  of  contraction,  sought  to  provide  a 
remedy. 

By  the  measure  introduced  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  then  Prime  Minister,  it  was  intended 
to  regulate  the  issues  of  demand  notes  by 
the  Bank  of  England,  in  such  manner  as 
would  insure  a certain  definite  relation  be- 
tween those  notes  outstanding  and  the  coin 
in  the  bank  vaults.  On  the  19  th  day  of 
July,  1844,  his  bill  became  a law.  This  bill 
provided  that  the  Bank  should  be  divided 
into  two  departments,  each  distinct  and  sep- 
arate from  the  other.  One  department  was 
exclusively  for  the  issue  of  the  regular  bank 
notes,  for  general  circulation,  to  be  redeem- 
ed on  demand.  The  public  debt  of  Great 
Britain,  to  the  extent  of  £14,000,000,  (or, 
say  $70,000,000,)  was  to  be  the  basis  of  cir- 
culation to  that  extent.  This  amount  could 
be  decreased,  but  not  increased,  unless  for 
each  note  issued  a corresponding  amount  of 
gold  or  silver  should  be  put  into  the  vaults 
of  the  issue  department.  Please  notice 
however,  that  that  bill  specially  provided 
that  the  silver  thus  held  should  not  consti- 
tute more  than  one  fifth  of  the  metallic  re- 
serve of  the  Bank.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  English,  like  ourselves,  do  not  re- 
cognize silver  as  a standard  of  value— es- 
pecially in  large  sums.  The  bill  further 
provided  that  the  notes  of  the  Bank  could 
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be  demanded  by  the  people  in  exchange  for  £39,300,000,  or  in  round  numbers  $200,000  - 


bullion,  at  the  rate  of  £3,  17s.,  9d.  per  r-z. 
of  gold,  of  standard  fineness ; that  state- 
ments of  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  should  be 
made  and  published  weekly  ; that  the  Bank 
should  be  exempt  from  stamp  tax  on  its 
notes,  but  should  pay  £180,000  (say  $900,- 
000)  for  the  exclusive  privileges  granted  to 
it,and  that  no  banks  of  issue  should  be  allowed 
other  than  those  which  were  in  existence 
May  6,  1844.  The  Bank  suspended  on  the 
26th  day  of  October,  1847,  and  again  No- 
vember 12th,  1857.  This  latter  suspension, 
no  doubt,  was  hastened,  and  occasioned  in 
part,  by  the  money  panic  which  culminated 
in  the  United  States,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, of  the  same  year.  At  the  date  of 
this  last  suspension  the  amount  of  notes  out- 
standing was  over  £21,000,000,  (say  $105,- 
000,000,)  secured  by  government  consolida- 
ted debt,  to  the  extent  of  £11,000,000,  ex- 
chequer bills,  etc.,  £3,500,000,  gold  coin 
and  bullion  £6,500,000. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  issue  depart- 
ment held  only  £6,500,000  coin  and  bullion, 
with  which  to  redeem  notes  to  the  amount 
of  £21,000,000.  At  the  same  time  the  bank- 
ing department  owed  private  depositors  to 
the  amount  of  £13,000,000,  and  for  public 
deposits  £5,300,000,  while  among  its  assets 
(which  were  large)  that  department  held 
only  £505,000  in  gold  and  silver,  and  notes 
redeemable  by  the  issue  department  on  de- 
mand, to  the  amount  of  £960,000,  or  a total 
of,  say  £1,465,000  immediately  available, 
with  which  to  redeem  demand  liabilities  to 
the  amount  of  £18,300,000.  The  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  England  are  a legal  tender  only 
after  they  have  passed  into  circulation,  and 
are  not  paid  out  the  second  time  by  the 
Bank.  When  redeemed  by  the  issue  depart- 
ment they  are  cancelled.  The  Bank  cannot 
compel  its  creditors  to  take  its  own  notes. 
Therefore,  to  meet  its  obligations  due  on  de- 
mand by  the  issue  department,  amounting 
to  £21,000,000,  and  the  demand  liabilities 
against  the  banking  department,  to  the 
amount  of  £18,300,000,  making  a total  of 


000,  it  only  bad  gold  and  bullion  to  the 
amount  of  £6,500,000  in  one  department, 
and  £505,000  in  the  other  ; a total  of  £7,- 
005,000,  (or,  say  $35,000,000,)  or  about  17i 
per  cent,  of  its  total  demand  liabilities,  and 
this  at  a time  when  there  was  a large  export 
demand  for  the  so-called  precious  metals. 

Hence,  English  manufacturers,  merchants, 
and  bankers  were  panic  stricken,  and  the  re- 
sult, as  is  well  known,  was  the  clogging  of 
the  wheels  of  commerce,  and  the  consequent 
cessation  of  manufacturing  industries,  bring- 
ing disaster  and  suffering  on  every  hand. 
And  now  what  was  the  remedy,  when  the 
patient  was  brought,  as  it  were,  nigh  unto 
death  ? Why,  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  : the  abrogation  of  the  law  requiring 
specie  payments  ; the  legalizing  of  suspen- 
sion. 

S. — What  lesson  do  you  think  that  yon 
discovered  in  these  facts  ? 

O. — The  one  important  lesson  that  it  was 
the  heathenish  idea  of  the  use  of  gold  and 
silver  as  a basis  of  currency,  that  did  all  the 
mischief. 

Strong — Excuse  me  if  I am  too  blunt ; but 
your  continual  assertion  that  the  removal  of 
this  gold  and  silver  basis — or  standard  of 
value — from  the  currency,  will  remedy  all 
these  evils,  reminds  me  of  a good  old  lady 
who  lived  near  my  father’s  house,  when  I 
was  a boy.  She  was  a good  old  soul,  and  in 
her  way  did  much  good.  If  any  one,  for 
miles  around,  was  sick,  the  first  person  sent 
for  was  this  old  lady,  whom  we  all  called 
Aunt  Hannah.  She  invariably  prescribed  a 
hot  water  foot  bath,  and  the  drinking  of  an 
immense  quantity  of  elder-blow  tea.  Noth- 
ing more,  nothing  less  ; whether  the  illness 
was  mild  or  severe ; simply  a headache  and 
general  debility,  or  an  attack  of  malignant 
fever. 

O. — I don’t  see  that  you  have  made  any 
very  extraordinary  point  by  your  illustra- 
tion. Did  I understand,  from  your  state- 
ment, that  this  good  Aunt  Hannah,  as  you 
call  her,  was  a good  nurse  ? That  people 
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were  generally  cured  by  her  prescription  and 
care,  without  calling  upon  a physician  ? 

Strong — I did  not  intend  saying  just  that. 
Still,  as  I reflect,  I must  admit  that  is  a cor- 
rect statement  of  the  case. 

G. — Then  your  illustration  does  not  injure, 
but  rather  improves  my  case.  I am  fully 
convinced  that  a paper  currency,  issued  and 
adjusted  upon  the  plan  of  Thb  Mercantile 
Journal’s  Platform,  will  meet  every  require- 
ment of  trade.  It  will  do  as  much  good  to 
commerce  as  Aunt  Hannah's  elder-blow  tea 
and  nursing  did  her  patients. 

Strong — I must  admit  that  it  did  not  occur 
to  me  that  you  would  make  such  an  applica- 
tion of  my  reference  to  Aunt  Hannah  and 
her  peculiar  but  successful  methods. 

G — Am  I not  warranted  in  so  doing? 

Strong — Perhaps  you  are;  but  as  to  that 
we  may  be  better  able  to  determine  as  this 
discussion  progresses. 

G. — I trust  it  wiil  not  be  long  before  both 
you  and  Mr.  Southwick  will  not  only  become 
fully  convinced  that  the  system  of  finance  we 
advocate  would  prove  equitable  in  practice, 
but  that  you  will  also  become  active  co-labor- 
ers in  teaching  the  truth  to  the  masses. 

Strong — Well,  I intend  to  examine  this 
subject  with  care,  and  trust  that  I shall  ever 
stand  up  boldly  for  the  right  as  I see  it.  Of 
course  I must  rely  upon  my  own  judgment 
and  follow  the  dictates  of  my  own  conscience. 

G. — Certainly.  No  one  ought  to  expect 
you  to  do  otherwise. 

Strong — I fear  I am  monopolizing  too  much 
of  the  time.  Mr.  Southwick,  I think  you 
ought  to  have  the  floor,  now. 

S. — Mr.  Groom,  won’t  you  explain  to  us, 
this  afternoon,  just  what  you  propose  in  re- 
gard to  the  currency,  and  give  us  the  reason 
why  you  advocate  such  peculiar  views? 

G. — I notice  that  we  have  but  a few  min- 
utes left.  It  is  now  nearly  half-past  four. 
Would  you  not  prefer  that  I should  proceed 
with  the  sketch  of  the  Bank  of  France? 

S. — I had  much  rather  hear  from  you  on 
the  point  which  I have  just  mentioned,  and 
in  this  I think  Mr.  Strong  fully  concurs. 


Strong. — Tes ; I should  be  pleased  to  be- 
come more  acquainted  with  your  views  i& 
regard  to  a government  paper  currency. 

G. — I cannot  do  better,  then,  than  first  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  Bd,  6th  and  7th  ar- 
ticles of  our  Platform.  I will  read  them: 

“ Third  : We  hold  that  values,  not  except- 
ing Gold  and  Silver,  are  not  fixed  and  unal- 
terable, but  are  constantly  changing.  They 
are  estimated,  from  time  to  time,  only  by  way 
of  comparison,  and  then  the  conclusions  are 
necessarily  of  a very  indefinite  and  unstable 
character. 

“Sixth  : We  hold  that  next  in  importance 
to  the  joint  and  harmonious  aotion  of  capital 
and  labor,  is  the  supply  of  a currency  based 
upon  sound  financial  principles.  The  first 
requisite  for  business  is  a token  universally 
recognized  throughout  the  land  as  the  true 
representative  of  a Dollar . The  Government 
is  fully  competent  to  issue  such  a token;  and 
no  other  standard  or  measure  of  a dollar 
should  be  legalized. 

“Seventh:  We  hold  that  in  the  inter- 
changeability (at  the  option  of  the  bolder) 
of  National  Paper  Honey  with  Government 
Bonds  bearing  a fixed  rate  of  interest,  there 
is  a subtile  principle  that  will  regulate  the 
movements  of  Finance  and  Commerce  as  ac- 
curately as  the  motion  of  the  Steam  Engine 
is  regulated  by  its  “Governor.”  Such  Paper 
Money  Tokens  would  be  much  nearer  pertect 
measures  of  value  than  Gold  ana  Silver  ever 
have  been  or  ever  can  be.” 

The  gist  of  the-  whole  matter  of  adjusting 
the  Currency  lies  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
seventh  article.  I say  that  with  such  a plan 
in  operation  as  is  therein  indicated,  we  shall 
be  forever  free  from  monetary  panics. 

Strong. — Is  not  that  which  you  have  just 
read  a portion  of  a circular — or  something  of 
that  sort — which  you  have  been  sending 
through  the  country  ? If  I remember  cor- 
rectly, upon  one  side  of  it  was  a calendar, 
and  sundry  tables,  including  prices  of  gold 
each  month  for  several  yeais  past;  amount 
of  the  Public  Dent  at  various  periods,  etc, 
etc.  Upon  the  other  side  your  Platform,  or 
whatever  you  call  it,  was  printed.  Am  I 
mistaken  ? 

{?.— No ; you  are  quite  correct.  We  have 
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distributed  thousands  upon  thousands  of  But  sure  enough,  that  is  $1,000.  Do  you 


those  documents  in  city  and  country.  They 
have  gone  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands into  each  and  every  State  of  the 
Union. 

8. — Allow  me  a word  just  here.  What 
about  those  large  extra  editions  of  your  pa- 
per, which  you  sent  out  under  a “ frank”  of 
certain  members  of  Congress,  not  long  since  ? 
I remember  reading  in  our  Western  papers, 
that  whole  car  loads  of  Tub  Mercantile 
Journal,  thus  franked,  were  received  at  the 
distributing  offices  of  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  and  at  other  points. 

G. — We  have  sent  out  several  large  edi- 
tions of  the  Journal  within  a year  past.  It 
cost  us  nearly  $3,000  for  paper,  printing 
mailing,  etc.,  etc. , each  time ; notwith- 
standing we  own  the  printing  presses,  type, 
etc.,  with  which  our  work  is  done,  and  be- 
side, we  fold  the  Journal  by  machinery,  thus 
saving  quite  an  item. 

1 8. — How  many  copies  did  you  send  out  at 
a time  ? 

G. — Cf  these  extra  editions  we  usually 
sent  out  50,000  copies. 

Strong— 50,000  is  not  a very  large  num- 
ber. 

G. — You  are  quite  correct,  Mr.  Strong, 
provided  you  compare  this  number  with  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  the  Globe.  But 
have  the  kindness  to  tell  me  how  much  the 
postage  amounts  to  on  that  number,  at  two 
cents  each  ? 

Strong— Let  me  see;  twice  five  are  ten;  why 
it  is  one  hundred  dollars. 

S. — Mr.  Strong,  you  have  made  a mistake, 
have’nt  you  ? It  can’t  amount  to  so  much 
as  that.  One  hundred  dollars  is  a large 
amount  to  pay  for  postage  stamps,  to  be 
used  in  one  day.  You  are  correct.  It  is  my 
mistake. 

G. — Yes,  Mr.  Southwick,  it  is  your  mis- 
take, and  Mr.  Strong’s  also.  The  postage  on 
50,000  copies  of  the  Journal  cost  us  much 
more  than  me  hundred  dollars. 

S. — More  than  $100  ? How  is  that  ? 50,000, 
at  two  cents  each,  is  only  100,000  cents. 


pretend  to  say  that  you  have  ever  paid  that 
sum  for  postage  stamps,  which  you  used  in 
one  week  ? 

G. — 1 do  say  so,  most  emphatically. 

S. — May  I ask  what  was  your  object  in 
spending  so  much  money  on  extra  editions 
as  you  have  done  ? 

G. — We  had  a two-fold  object.  One  wa3 
that  we  desired  to  extend  our  circulation. 
By  sending  these  specimen  copies  we  in- 
creased the  number  of  our  subscribers  great- 
ly. The  other  object  was  the  dissemination 
of  sound  financial  views. 

S.  — You  must  be  very  much  interested  in- 
deed, in  this  matter. 

G.  We  have  an  earnest  desire  to  throw 
as  much  light  as  possible  upon  the  subject. 
We  firmly  believe,  as  I have  already  said, 
that  unless  something  is  done  at  an  early 
day  to  insure  a better  management  of  our 
national  finances,  we  must  meet  with  serious 
commercial  disaster. 

S. — When  do  you  think  the  crisis  will 
come  ? 

G. — Just  a little  while  before  you  gentle- 
men and  others  will  be  prepared  for  it,  if 
matters  are  not  soon  righted. 

S. — But  how  was  it  about  the  car  loads 
of  papers  that  those  Congressmen  franked 
for  you  ? Do  you  think  that  it  was  right, 
either  in  you  or  them,  to  do  that  thing  ? 

G. — I most  certainly  think  it  was  right 
and  proper  beyond  question.  The  whole 
matter  was  submitted  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, after  so  much  had  been  said  in  regard 
to  it,  by  the  press,  and  he  indorsed  the 
transaction  fully.  The  fact  is,  we  saved  the 
Government  several  thousand  dollars  in 
printing,  paper,  ink,  etc.,  etc.,  by  thus  do- 
ing. We  published  at  our  own  expense,  in 
each  of  the  extra  editions — which  were 
franked — able  speeches  on  finance,  delivered 
in  the  House,  by  those  gentlemen  who  frank- 
ed them  ; and  had  we  not  printed  them,  Con- 
gress, doubtless,  would  have  been  asked  by 
these  gentlemen  to  print  the  speeches,'  at 
government  expense,  and  the  request,  no 
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doubt,  would  have  been  granted.  Under 
those  circumstances,  the  people  would  have 
had  to  pay  for  the  paper,  ink,  printing,  fold- 
ing, envelopes,  eta,  etc.,  besides  carrying  the 
documents  free  of  postage,  all  of  which  has 
been  done  times  without  number.  I don’t 
know  but  we  had  better  make  out  a bill 
against  the  Government  for  this  service.  It 
would  amount  to  about  $5,000  ; and  let  me  tell 
you,  gentlemen,  that  millions  upon  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment upon  claims  of  much  less  merit. 

Strong — Mr.  South  wick,  I rather  like  that. 
That’s  capital.  Ha,  ha,  ha.  A bill  against 
the  Government  for  $5,000.  Ha,  ha,  lia. 

S. — There  is  some  merit  in  the  suggestion; 
it  throws  a new  light  upon  that  matter. 

O. — We  are  straying  far  from  the  subject. 
I hardly  see  how  I can  avoid  doing  so,  how- 
ever, so  long  as  you  continue  to  ask  ques 
lions  about  outside  matters. 

S. — Mr.  Strong  and  myself  are  sadly  at 
fault,  and  must  desist  from  referring  to  out- 
side affairs.  It  is  now  time  for  us  to  be  go- 
ing. We  have  an  appointment  to  dine  with 
a friend,  and  we  have  none  too  much  time. 
We — or  at  least  I — shall  be  on  hand  prompt 
ly  at  the  same  hour  next  Saturday,  and  we 
will  then  try  to  keep  on  the  track  all  the 
time. 


Saturday,  September  4. 

Enter. — Mr.  Strong  and  Mr.  Richardson. 

Strang — Mr.  Southwick  was  called  away 
suddenly  to  attend  to  some  business  matters 
in  Philadelphia,  and  he  thought  it  quite 
probable  that  he  would  find  it  necessary  to 
go  from  there  directly  home.  It  is  at  his  re- 
quest that  I have  introduced  to  you  our 
friend  Mr.  Richardson,  who  has  agreed  to 
undertake  the  task  of  showing  you  the  er- 
rors of  your  financial  theories. 

Richardson — Allow  me  to  say  that  I have 
agreed  to  take  my  friend  Southwick’s  place, 
not  because  I think  his  views  need  an  advo- 
cate— no  more  than  does  the  sun  at  noon- 
day— but  he  being  unable  to  keep  his  ap- 
pointment with  you,  I have  yielded  to  his 


wish  to  represent  him,  so  that — to  speak 
candidly — you  may  not  be  able  to  say  that 
you  have  driven  your  opponent  from  the 
field.  And  another  thing:  it  seems  to  me, 
judging  from  the  published  report  of  the 
discussion,  that  a good  deal  of  time  has  been 
needlessly  spent  in  proving  that  the  Banks 
of  England  and  France  are  private  corpora- 
tions. Now  this  is  very  interesting,  no 
doubt,  and  something  that  we  all  ought  to 
know  about,  yet  I don’t  see  that  it  concerns, 
in  the  least,  the  points  at  issue.  If  we  want 
to  reach  a conclusion  at  all,  we  must  stick 
closer  to  the  subject. 

O. — I claim  that  the  operations  of  those 
world-renowned  Banks  have  a special  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject  under  discussion.  But 
let  that  pass.  You  seem  to  be  quite — I might 
say  very— confident  that  you  will  be  able  to 
overthrow  all  our  arguments  in  favor  of  a 
national  paper  money  currency — issued  by 
the  Government  direct,  and  hence,  based 
upon  the  entire  national  wealth. 

R. — I cannot  assume  quite  so  bold  a posi- 
tion as  that,  for  I am  not  positive  that  I 
fully  understand  your  arguments.  But  I 
tell  you  plainly,  that  I cannot  conceive  of 
anything  that  can  be  presented  powerful 
enough  to  shake  my  convictions. 

O. — I hope  you  will  not  refuse  to  care- 
fully consider  the  subject  without  undue 
bias. 

R. — Most  people  have  their  set  opinions, 
sir,  and  will  only  lay  them  aside  when  they 
have  good  reason  for  so  doing.  I don’t 
know  that  I am  an  exception. 

O. — I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  use 
of  gold  and  silver,  as  a currency,  is  a relic 
of  barbarism  unworthy  of  our  times.  And — 

R. — I dispute  that. 

G. — You  interrupt  me.  You  should  have 
heard  me  through.  I was  about  to  say  that 
gold  and  silver,  like  all  other  commodities, 
are  constantly  changing  in  marketable  val- 
ue, and  hence  make  an  imperfect  cur- 
rency. Their  market  price  is  controlled  en- 
tirely by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

R. — I don’t  claim  that  gold  makes  a per- 
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feet  currency ; but  I do  claim  that  it  is  the 
best  we  have,  or  can  have. 

0. — Do  you  mean  simply  that  it  makes  a 
better  currency  than  iron,  tin,  lead,  cowry 
shells,  etc.,  etc.  ? I will  grant  all  that,  but 
you  must  remember  that  this  is  an  age  of 
progress.  We  want  a better  than  a gold  cur- 
rency. 

JR. — That  is  utterly  impossible, sir.  Gold  is 
the  foundation  of  all  our  wealth.  Paper  money 
is  very  good  in  its  way,  undoubtedly,  but  it 
should  have  no  basis  other  than  gold.  Gold 
and  silver  are  the  only  standards  of  value. 

O. — I do  not  understand  such  fallacious 
reasoning,  if  indeed  I may  call  it  reasoning. 

B. — You  may  call  it  what  you  choose. 
The  world  has  so  reasoned  for  the  last  four 
thousand  years,  and  it  is  you,  sir,  with  your 
wild  projects  and  theories,  who  are  teaching 
fallacies. 

G. — Do  you  call  that  argument?  Our 
newly  made  friend,  “John  Chinaman,” 
might  as  well  insist  upon  your  conforming 
to  his  heathenish  notions  upon  the  same 
ground.  For  thousands  of  years,  untold 
millions  have  believed  in  doctrines  as  erro- 
neous as  are  his  to-day. 

B. — That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sub- 
ject. Let  us  come  to  the  point.  You  are 
well  aware  that  he  who  attacks  an  opinion 
very  generally  received,  must  present  over- 
powering argument.  What  have  you  to 
oner  ? 

G. — I have  stated,  flatly,  that  gold  is  of 
unstable  value : it  is  constantly  changing  in 
its  purchasing  power,  and  hence,  is  really 
unfit  for  a currency,  much  less  a basis  of  cur- 
rency. Is  that  strong  enough  ? 

I?.— Strong  enough,  surely ; but  that  is 
mere  assertion,  destitute  of  weight. 

G. — That  which  I have  just  stated  is  fact, 
and  you  must  know  it  to  be  such. 

B. — I know  that  gold  is  the  most  stable 
article  that  we  have.  That  its  movements 
are  scarcely  perceptible,  and  of  little  mo- 
ment. Yet,  even  were  it  not  so,  would  we 
show  wisdom  in  adopting,  in  its  stead,  some- 
thing having  no  permanency  or  stability 
whatever  ? 


G. — You  are  too  fast.  You  cover  too 
much  ground.  It  is  not  possible  that  you 
have  failed  to  observe  the  radical  changes 
in  prices — measured  with  a gold  currency — of 
all  commodities,  which  took  place  during 
the  Fall  of  1857,  when  the  people,  seized 
with  panic,  unwittingly  “cornered”  the  gold 
market,  and  enhanced,  within  a period  of 
thirty  days,  its  market  value  more  than  100 
per  cent.,  disturbing  our  commerce  and  in- 
dustrial interests  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
bring  disaster  and  suffering  upon  untold 
thousands.  The  panic  of  1857  caused  great- 
er loss  of  material  wealth  to  the  nation, 
through  unemployed  labor,  within  a twelve- 
month  following  its  culmination  in  Septem- 
ber, than  did  the  late  terrible  civil  war. 

B. — That  is  only  your  way  of  putting  it. 
Gold  did  not  advance,  but  commodities  fell, 
under  the  necessity  that  arose  for  merchants 
to  realize  upon  their  goods  to  meet  claims. 
You  certainly  cannot  expect  gold,  or  any 
other  money  standard,  for  that  matter, 
to  regulate  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

G. — The  question  of  supply  and  demand 
does  not  apply  in  the  case  which  I have 
cited,  except  so  far  as  the  so  called  precious 
metals  are  concerned. 

B. — I contend  that  it  does.  The  mercan- 
tile world  owed  money  ; there  being  no  de- 
mand for  their  goods,  which  were  the  source 
of  their  supplies,  they  were  unable  to  real- 
ize upon  their  merchandise  to  meet  out- 
standing debts.  Hence,  the  scarcity  ot 
money. 

G. — I was  not  talking  about  a lack  of  de- 
mand for  goods,  I was  talking  about  a 
'panic  in  the  money  market,  or,  in  other 
words,  a “corner”  in  gold,  working  upon  the 
same  principle  as  a corner  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket, only  the  first  mentioned  are  always 
wide-spread,  and  are  caused  by  influences  not 
understood,  while  the  latter  are  manipula- 
ted by  a few  sharpers — plainly  speaking — 
to  rob  those  less  shrewd . 

B. — There  would  have  been  no  extended 
panic,  could  merchants  have  realized  upon 
their  goods.  The  corner  in  gold,  as  you  call 
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ifc,  was  only  possible  because  of  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  mercantile  world. 

<?. — What  do  you  mean  by  all  that  non- 
sense ? That  is  only  reasoning  in  a circle. 

B. — That  may  be  your  opinion*  How- 
ever, let  us  hear  how  you  propose  to  remedy, 
or  render  impossible,  such  a panic. 

G. — To  remedy  the  matter  we  need  a per- 
fect legal  tender  paper  money  token — which 
shall  be  recognized  throughout  this  country 
— for  the  distribution  of  wealth,  but  not  val- 
uable in  itself.  I claim  that  a paper  cur- 
rency, issued  by  the  Government,  will  meet 
all  requirements.  By  its  guarantee,  all  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  is  pledged  to  its  fulfil- 
ment. Hence,  a government  dollar  token 
is,  beyond  question,  reliable.  It  is  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  volume  of  the  currency 
that  the  difficulty — if  there  bo  any — lies. 
The  legal  tender  note,  as  it  stands  to-day, 
all  must  admit,  is  a better  currency  than 
this  country  has  ever  had  before,  notwith- 
standing that  it  is  imperfect,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  repudiated,  in  part,  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  issued  it.  It  is  sheer  folly  to  sup- 
pose that  greenbacks  will  ever  come  to,  and 
remain  at,  par  with  gold,  so  long  as  the  lat- 
ter is  by  law  made  superior  to  the  other. 
Gold  is  by  law  a perfect  legal  tender.  Green- 
backs are  not.  The  Government  dishonors 
its  forced  loan,  by  not  receiving  Greenbacks 
for  duties,  and  beside  it  has  agreed  to  pay 
interest  on  the  public  debt  in  gold.  I be- 
lieve that  the  Hon.  George  Opdyke,  in  his 
treatise  upon  political  economy,  has,  in  the 
main,  laid  down  correct  theories  upon  this 
subject  of  a national  paper  money. 

R. — Let  me  make  an  inquiry  just  here. 
Do  I understand  you  correctly  in  this  mat- 
ter ? I infer  that  you  desire  an  issue  by  the 
Government  of  legal  tender  paper  money, 
which  shall  be  used  in  paying  duties,  and 
also  ior  redeeming  the  Government  bonds. 

G. — I intended  that  you  should  under- 
stand that  we  advocate  the  demonetizing  of 
gold  and  silver.  Those  metals  are  mere  ar- 
ticles of  merchandise,  and  should  be  so  con- 
sidered. Hence,  working  under  our  plan, 


we  would  have  no  other  currency  except 
that  based  upon  the  pledge  of  the  entire  na- 
tional wealth ; it  would,  therefore,  necessarily 
be  used,  as  we  have  often  stated,  emphati- 
cally, for  all  purposes. 

R. — To  me  this  sounds  like  the  doctrine 
of  repudiators.  I hope  that  you  do  not  de- 
sire to  have  the  national  debt  repudiated. 

G . — What  have  I said  at  this  time,  or 
what  have  you  ever  read  in  The  Mercantile 
Journal  that  would  lead  you  to  thick,  for  a 
single  moment,  that  we  desire  to  see  the 
nation  so  terribly  disgraced  ? Iam  pleased, 
however,  that  you  made  the  suggestion,  for 
it  gives  me  a fine  opportunity  to  talk  to  you 
a little  more  pointedly  than  I had  intended. 
I hope  you  will  not  be  offended  if  I talk 
plainly,  even  should  it  cut  rather  close. 

R. — Proceed.  I trust  that  I am  quite 
prepared  for  all  that  you  may  have  to  say. 
I have  no  fears  that  you  will  disturb  me, 
provided  that  you  confine  yourself  to  a plain 
statement  of  facts. 

G — I shall  i ely  upon  the  law  of  the  land 
to  back  up  my  statements.  Mark  what  I 
say,  the  law.  Is  that  good  authority  ? 

R, — Certainly;  we  must  obey  the  laws; 
therefore,  it  i3  perfect  authority.  But  what 
do  you  intend  proving  by  such  reference  ? 

G. — Nothing  less  than  that  you,  and  such 
as  you  who  clamor  for  the  payment  of  the 
6.20’s  and  other  bonds  of  the  Government, 
as  they  stand  to-day,  in  gold,  while  the 
greenbacks  remain  as  now — partial  dollars 
only — with  no  provision  for  their  redemp- 
tion, are  the  worst  of  repudiators.  You 
have  the  hardihood  to  repudiate  the  green- 
backs, which  are  the  most  saa'ed  obligations 
of  the  Government — its  forced  loan ; while 
myself,  and  others  of  like  faith,  are  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  a fair  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  under  the  laws,  not  as 
we  would  like  to  have  them,  but  as  they 
stand  on  the  statute  books  to-day.  Like  the 
Pharisees  of  old,  you  strain  at  a gnat,  but 
swallow  a camel. 

R. — This  is  rather  pointed^  Why  do  you 
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call  me  a repudiate*  ? Are  you  in  earnest  ? among  tlie  stock  operators  and  money  lend- 


O. — I call  you  a repudiator  simply  be- 
cause I know  of  no  word  which  would  better 
express  my  meaning.  I am  most  positively 
in  earnest. 

R. — I cannot  understand  how  you  should 
come  to  such  a conclusion.  I fear  that  I do 
not  fully  get  the  idea  you  mean  to  convey. 

0—1  will  repeat  it, then.  I say  that  Sec- 
retary Boutwell,  and  all  those  who  uphold 
him  in  his  policy  .of  buying  5.20  bonds  at  a 
premium  of  twenty  per  cent.,  making  pay- 
ment in  greenbacks,  are  repudiators.  Please 
remember  that  I do  not  say  that  they  all  are 
aware  of  the  fact.  It  is  probably  only  ig- 
norance on  Mr.  BoutwelPs  part;  and  others 
have  been  led  to  believe  it  all  right,  because 
they  have  not  given  the  matter  a serious 
thought.  It  would  be  unkind  to  insinuate 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  not 
given  the  matter  special  consideration. 

R. — The  law  authorizes  Mr.  Boutwell  to 
make  purchases  of  bonds. 

G. — You  cannot  show  me  any  law  which 
gives  such  authority. 

R.—l  think  I can  satisfy  you  that  you  are 
mistaken. 

G. — I would  prefer  that  you  save  yourself 
that  useless  labor.  Mr.  Boutwell  himself 
knows  better. 

R. — Why  do  you  say  that  ? 

G. — Simply  because  it  is  a fact  of  which 
we  have  abundant  evidence.  The  bonds 
purchased  are  being  held  by  him  subject  to 
the  order  of  Congress. 

R. — Well,  what  would  you  have  done  un- 
der the  circumstances,  if  you'  had  been  at 
the  head  of  the  Treasury  department  f You 
know  the  money  market  was  exceedingly 
stringent  just  before  th8  purchase  of  bonds 
was  commenced.  The  rate  of  interest  on 
Wall  street  was  reported  as  high  as  f of  one 
per  cent,  a day,  or  the  enormous  rate  of  two 
hundred  and  seventj'-four  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, which  would  reach  a sum  several  times 
the  amount  of  the  principal,  if  paid  every 
day,  for  one  year  ; in  fact  there  was  a panic 


ers. 

G. — In  replying  to  your  question,  I desire 
to  remind  you,  first,  that  the  great  stringency 
in  the  currency  market  was  occasioned  prin- 
cipally by  the  heavy  sales  of  government 
gold,  made  by  order  of  Mr.  Boutwell,  and 
the  hoarding  of  the  legal  tender  notes  re- 
ceived therefor.  That  was  the  origin  of  the 
difficulty.  To  have  corrected  that  difficulty 
after  it  was  brought  about,  I should  have 
offered  to  pay  those  6.20  bonds,  upon  which 
the  5 year  option  had  expired,  in  legal  ten- 
der notes,  doiiar  for  dollar,  accrued  interest 
of  course  additional. 

jR. — That  would  not  have  answered. 
Those  bonds  are,  by  law,  made  payable  in 
gold.  Nobody  would  have  accepted  your 
offer. 

G.-— We  differ  on  the  point  of  law,  very 
materially,  I notice.  As  I have  the  law  at 
hand,  let  me  read  Section  One , of  the  Act  of 
July  11,  1862,  which  you  will  observe  is  a 
portion  of  the  bill  under  which  the  legal 
tender  notes  were  issued.  It  is  very  plain 
indeed : 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled , That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  issue,  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
heretofore  authorized,  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States,  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  dollars  of  United  States  notes,  not  bear- 
ing interest,  payable  to  bearer  at  the  trea- 
sury of  the  United  States,  and  of  such  de- 
nominations as  he  may  deem  expedient: 
Provided , That  no  note  shall  be  issued  for 
the  fractional  part  of  a dollar,  and  not 
more  than  thirty-five  millions  shall  be  of 
lower  denominations  than  five  dollars; 
and  such  notes  shall  be  receivable  in  pay- 
ment of  all  loans  made  to  the  United  States, 
and  of  all  taxes,  internal  duties,  excises, 
debts,  and  demands  of  every  kind  due  to 
the  United  States,  except  duties  on  imports 
and  interest,  aud  of  all  claims  and  demands 
against  the  United  States , except  for  interest 
upon  bonds , notes,  and  ceitificates  of  debt  or 
deposit , aud  shall  also  be  lawful  money  and 
a legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public 
and  private,  within  the  United  Stales,  except 
duties  on  imports  and  interest , as  aforesaid. 
And  any  holder  of  said  United  States  notes 
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depositing  any  sum  not  less  than  fifty  dol- 
lars, or  some  multiple  of  fifty  dollars,  with 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  or  either 
of  the  assistant  treasurers,  shall  receive 
in  exchange  therefor  duplicate  certificates 
of  deposit,  one  of  which  may  be  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  shall 
thereupon  issue  to  the  holder  an  equal 
amount  of  bonds  of  the  United  States, 
coupon  or  registered,  as  may  by  said  holder 
be  desired,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of 
six  per  centum  per  annum,  payable  semi- 
annually, and  redeemable  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  United  States  after  five  years,  and 

Payable  twenty  years  from  the  date  thereof  : 

'rovided,  however , That  any  notes  issued 
under  this  act  may  be  paid  in  coin,  instead 
of  being  received  in  exchange  for  certificates 
of  deposit,  as  above  specified,  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  * * * 

R. — But  that  law  was  passed  in  1862. 
Congress,  at  its  last  session,  passed  a bill 
which  was  intended  to  strengthen  the  Na- 
tional credit.  The  latter  bill,  being  subsequent 
to  the  legal  tender  act,  takes  precedence.  It 
states  plainly  that  the  5.20  bonds  shall  be 
paid  in  gold.  What  have  you  to  say  in  re- 
ply to  that  ? 

Q.— That  bill  is  not  worthy  of  mention. 
There  is  really  nothing  in  it.  I might,  with 
propriety,  say  that  it  is  merely  a conglomer- 
ation of  words,  calculated  to  deceive  the 
stupid — only.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
bill  declares  that  the  5.20  bonds  shall  be 
paid  in  coin,  still  it  has  no  force,  for  the 
reason  that  it  further  declares  that  the  bonds 
shall  not  be  paid  at  all,  until  greenbacks  are 
made  equal  with  gold.  I claim  that  is  really 
the  same  thing  as  stating  that  the  bonds  are 
payable  in  legal  tender  notes,  or  their  equiv- 
alent. It  is  an  axiom,  that  things  that  are 
equal  to  the  same  thing,  are  equal  to  each 
other.  Furthermore,  I boldly  declare  that 
the  last  Congress  had  no  right  to  meddle 
with  this  matter  of  payment  of  the  bonds. 
The  contract  was  previously  consummated 
between  the  Government  and  the  bond  hold- 
ers, and  that  contract  should  be  carried  out 
both  in  letter  and  spirit. 

R. — You  claim  then  that  the  last  Congress 
ought  to  have  left  the  matter  alone.  Pray 


tell  me  who  should  have  settled  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  that  existed  ? 

C. — Most  decidedly  do  I think  that  Con- 
gress “ ought  to  have  left  the  matter  alone.'* 
We  have  courts,  maintained  at  great  ex- 
pense— which  are; supposed  to  dispense  jus- 
tice— to  determine  the  equity  of  such  cases. 
Let  me  read  for  your  edification,  Section 
Twenty-three,  of  the  National  Bank  Act.  It 
will  probably  astonish  you  somewhat,  not- 
withstanding the  most  important  portion  of 
it  is  printed  upon  the  backs  of  all  the  Na- 
tional Bank  Notes.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
not  five  persons  out  of  a hundred  have  ever 
read  it : 

‘ 'And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  after  any 
such  association  shall  have  caused  its  prom- 
ise to  pay  such  notes  on  demand  to  be  sign- 
ed by  the  president  or  vice-president  and 
cashier  thereof,  in  such  manner  as  to  make 
them  obligatory  promissory  notes,  payable 
on  demand,  at  its  place  of  business,  such  as- 
sociation is  hereoy  authorized  to  issue  and 
circulate  the  same  as  money ; and  the  same 
shall  be  received  at  paf  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  in  payment  of  taxes,  excises, 
public  lands,  and  all  other  dues  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  except  for  duties  on  imports; 
and  also  for  all  salaries  and  other  debts  and 
demands  owing  by  the  United  States  to  individ- 
uals, corporations,  and  associations  within  the 
United  States , except  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
and  in  redemption  of  the  national  currency. 
And  no  such  association  6hall  issue  post 
notes  or  any  other  notes  to  circulate  as 
money  than  such  as  are  authorized  by  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  act.” 

R. — Excuse  me  ; but  right  here  let  me 
make  an  inquiry.  Do  you  assert  that 
with  gold  demonetized,  government  tokens 
based,  as  you  say,  upon  the  entire  national 
wealth  will  retain  a steady  position,  and  be 
a complete  measure  ? Is  that  your  idea  ? 

O. — I claim  that  such  tokens  will  most 
certainly  be  a perfect  measure — which  gold 
and  silver  never  have  been — provided  that 
the  volume  of  those  tokens  6hall  be  made 
self-adjusting,  by  making  them  interchange- 
able with  bonds  bearing  a fixed  rate  of  in- 
terest. Such  adjustment  will  make  their 
value  as  uniform  as  does  the  governor  the 
motion  of  a steam  engine. 
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JS.— A very  plausible  theory,  undoubted- 
ly, but  I think  defective.  You  argue  upon 
the  idea  that  the  paper  token  may  be  kept 
in  a steady  position  (as  regards  its  purchas- 
ing power)  by  adapting  its  volume  to  the 
ever-changing  conditions  of  trade,  but  you 
forget  one  thing;  * e.,  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  .govern  a token  such  as  you  propose  by 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  alone,  for  it 
is  subject  to  an  influence  that  gold  and  sil- 
ver are  entirely  free  from,  namely , the  de- 
gree of  confidence  that  may  be  felt  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Government. 

G. — What  am  I to  understand  by  the  ex- 
pression “ the  degree  of  confidence  that  may 
be  felt  from  time  to  time  in  the  Govern-, 
ment  V ’ Wh  ic'h  do  you  question,  the  ability 
or  the  good  iaith  of  the  Government,  in 
fulfilling  its  obligations  ? 

R. — Either  case  being  considered  a possi- 
bility, what  then  ? 

G. — The  most  skeptical  can  have  no  doubt 
as  to  its  ability  to  meet  all  obligations.  And 
as  to  good  faith , when  that  becomes  extinct, 
through  the  corruption  of  the  masses,  we 
shall  have  lost  that  which,  mainly,  makes 
life  enjoyable. 

R. — You  say,  then,  that  such  legal  tender 
paper  money  tokens,  as  you  advocate— issued 
by  the  Government — “ will  most  certainly  be 
perfect  measures  of  values — which  gold  and 
silver  never  have  been — provided  that  the  vol- 
ume of  those  tokens  shall  be  made  self-ad- 
justing, by  making  them  interchangeable  with 
bonds  bearing  interest  at  a fixed  rate.” 

G. — You  evidently  understand  my  meaning 
fully. 

R. — Allow  me  to  inquire  what  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  “Currency  Keform  Association,” 
which  is  now  forming  ? 

G. — In  replying  to  this  question,  I cannot 
do  better  than  read  to  you  the  resolutions 
which  were  unanimously  adopted  at  a pri- 
vate meeting  of  prominent  merchants,  bank- 
ers, and  capitalists,  recently  held  in  this  city, 
which  is  a full,  but  concise, 

“ Declaration  of  Principles.” 

Whereas,  the  history  of  the  United  States , 


as  well  as  that  of  every  other  nation,  has 
been  marked  by  frequent  money  panics,  in- 
volving severe  losses,  through  the  derange- 
ment of  business  and  consequent  embarrass- 
ment to  all  industrial  and  commercial  inter- 
ests, causing  great  suffering,  and  materially 
retarding  the  progress  of  national  as  well  as 
individual  prosperity ; and 

Whereas,  it  is  evident  that  these  periodi- 
cal disturbances  of  trade  have  been  caused 
by  a blind  subserviency  to  a false  monetary 
system  ; a system  which  fails  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  all  values , not  excepting  gold 
and  silver,  are  constantly  changing,  and  are 
estimated,  from  time  to  time,  only  by  way 
of  comparison,  and  then,  necessarily,  in  a 
very  indefinite  manner ; thus  making  ordin- 
ary business  calculations  of  uncertain  ac- 
curacy and  unstable  character ; and 

Whereas , second  only  in  Importance  to  the 
joint  and  harmonious  action  of  capital  and 
labor,  is  a properly  regulated  supply  of 
currency,  based  upon  sound  financial  prin- 
ciples, and  the  first  requisite  for  business  be- 
ing a token  recognized  thoughout  the  land 
as  a dollar ; and 

Whereas,  in  the  interchangeability  of 
currency  with  government  bonds  bearing  a 
fixed  rate  of  interest,  we  recognize  a subtle 
principle  that  will  regulate  the  movements  of 
Finance  and  Commerce,  as  accurately  as  the 
motion  of  the  steam  engine  is  regulated  by 
its  governor ; therefore,  making  such  dollar 
tokens , measures  of  values  much  more  perfect 
and  stable  than  gold  and  silver  ; and 

Whereas , we  believe  that,  with  a sound 
currency,  many  of  the  evii3  which  have  come 
upon  the  country  through  strikes  of  laboring 
men,  and  the  numerous  embarrassments 
which  grow  out  of  the  uncertainties  of  trade, 
may  be  avoided;  and  realizing  that  great 
benefits  must  accrue  to  all,  through  the  ad- 
vantages aiising  from  an  ample  supply  of 
money  tokens  ; Therefore,  be  it  resolved  ; 

First — That  it  is  our  duty,  as  citizens, 
to  urge  upon  public  attention  the  necessity 
for  such  a reform  of  our  monetary  system  as 
shall  fully  accord  with  the  spirit  of  our  free 
institutions  ; giving  to  the  people  a perfect 
legal-tender  dollar  token,  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and,  thereby,  based  upon  the  en- 
tire national  wealth. 

Second — That  in  order  to  absorb  any 
surplus  of  such  amounts  of  these  money  to- 
kens as  may  at  any  time  exist,  over  and 
above  the  sum  required  to  meet  the  legiti- 
mate demands  of  trade  ; and  to  inaugurate 
a self-adjusting  system,  which  shall  be  be- 
yond the  control  of  all  cliques,  the  Govern- 
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ment  should  issue  in  exchange  for  such  tokens 
— when  required  by  any  person  presenting 
the  same  in  sums  of  one  thousand  dollars  or 
its  multiple— bonds  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  3.65-100  per  centum  per  annum  ; said 
bonds  being  made  payable,  in  the  perfected 
legal-tender  tokens,  on  demand;  interest 
payable  semi-annually  until  the  prin- 
cipal is  demanded,  and  then  in  full  to 
date. 

_ Third— That  we  organize  an  Associa- 
tion, having  for  its  object  the  advocacy  of 
the  issue  of  paper  money  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  shall  be  a legal  tender  for  all 
purposes  whatever,  and  also  convertible  at 
the  option  of  the  holder,  into  bonds  bear- 
ing interest ; said  bonds  being  convertible, 
on  demand,  into  said  legal  tenders. 

B. — If  the  substance  of  those  resolutions 
were  embodied  in  a bill,  and  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress  it  should  be  made  law,  what 
do  you  think  would  be  the  result? 

G. — I am  positive  that  there  would  be  an 
immediate  resumption  of  activity  in  every  de- 
partment of  trade.  The  supply  of  money 
would  be  steady,  and  ever  after  financial  pan- 
ics would  only  be  known  as  belonging  to  the 
past.  The  dangerous  power  which  may  now 
be  used  by  a small  combination  of  “ opera- 
tors” to  “ corner”  the  gold  market  at  their 
pleasure,  thereby  affecting  the  money  market, 
because  of  its  improper  connection  therewith, 
and  seriously  deranging  all  business  affairs, 
could  not  longer  exist. 

B. — Do  you  really  think  that  any  serious 
“ corner”  could  be  effected,  provided  specie 
payments  were  resumed  ? 

G. — Most  assuredly  I do.  The  situation, 
even  now,  is  very  precarious,  and  if  specie 
payments  were  resumed— which,  I boldly  pre- 
dict, never  will  be  done  in  this  country — the 
situation  would  be  ten  times  more  hazardous 
than  it  is  at  present.  I have,  on  many  occa- 
sions, when  in  private  conversation,  called 
the  attention  of  my  friends  to  a combination 
which  might  under  such  circumstances  be  ef- 
fected among  say  only  ten  of  our  wealthiest 
citizens,  who  could,  with  specie  payments  re- 
sumed,bring  about  a financial  panic  which,  in 
magnitude,  would  so  far  exceed  all  that  have 


preceded,  as  to  sink  them  into  comparative 
insignificance. 

R. — You  talk  extravagantly. 

G. — It  may  so  appear  to  you,  but  I believe 
I know  “ whereof  I speak.”  I believe  I shall 
make  you  admit,  notwithstanding  your  pre- 
judices, that  in  this  matter,  at  least,  I am 
correct. 

Strong — Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
already  had  a longer  interview  than  origi- 
nally agreed  on,  and  as  I have  kept  very  quiet, 
I think  you  ought  to  allow  me  a few  words 
now.  I have  some  matters  of  business  I 
want  to  talk  about ; besides,  I think  it  is 
time  for  Mr.Itichardson  to  haul  off  for  repairs. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  read  up 
very  sharp  between  this  and  next  Saturday, 
or  else  he  won’t  stand  any  show  at  all. 

B.— Well,  I declare,  you  are  not  very 
complimentary,  Mr.  Strong.  I fear  that  you 
are  being  injured  by  listening  to  this  dis- 
cussion. 

Strong— I hope  I am  not  being  injured 
very  seriously.  I am  frank  to  confess  that 
I now  understand  this  financial  matter 
much  better  than  I did  three  weeks  ago. 
And  what  is  more,  I have  fully  made  up 
my  mind  that  it  is  my  duty  to  patronize 
The  Mercantile  Journal.  But  how  is  it  ? 
Do  you  consent  to  give  way  for  my  accom- 
modation ? 

B.  —I  assent  to  your  request,  of  course. 

Strong— To  begin  with,  I want  my  name 
entered  upon  the  subscription  books  of  The 
Mercantile  Journal.  Here  are  tendollars — 
five  for  our  firm,  and  five  for  Mr.  South- 
wick’s.  Please  give  me  a duplicate  receipt  for 
Messrs.  J , G & Go. 

G. — Please  make  a memorandum,  giving 
the  firm  names  and  addresses  in  full,  and  I 
will  send  to  the  cashier  and  get  receipts  for 
you. 

Strong — All  right.  Now  I want  to  talk 
about  advertising.  By  the  by,  Richardson, 
did  you  ever  notice  The  Mercantile  Jour- 
nal’s “ Maxims  for  Business  Men." 
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R. — I don’t  remember  that  I have.  Why 
do  you  ask?  Is  there  anything  very  pe- 
culiar about  them  ? 

Strong — They  are  capital  ; let  me  read 
them.  Please  observe  the  reading  closely. 

I will  try  and  emphasize  as  it  is  printed 
on  t-hia  card.  I will  commence  with  the 
title  t 

MAXIMS  EOK  BUSINESS  MEN. 

When  a business  man  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  cannot  afford  to  expend  during  the  year,  in 
judicious  advertising,  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half,  or  at  least  one  quae  ter  of  the  buhl  he 
pays  annually  for  lent,  he  may  very  safely  make  up 
his  mind  that  it  is  high  time  for  him  to  move  hit 
business  to  cheaper  quarters. 

When  abusiness  man  disburses  annually  for  sala- 
ries and  expenses  of  travelers  to  solicit  trade,  a 
larger  sum  than  he  pays  in  making  his  business 
known  to  the  public  through  other  judicious  ad- 
vertising, he  may  be  sure  that  he  ought  to  reconsider 
his  management.  Salesmen  should  be  assisted  in 
their  arduous  work  by  well  managed  advertising. 

When  a business  man  reaches  the  point  where  he 
thinks  that  he  cannot  spare  any  time  to  examine 
sources  of  financial  and  commercial  information,  he 
may  safely  conclude  that  his  business  is  not  well 
managed • 

When  a business  man  finds  himself  in  a financial 
situation  so  embarrassing  that  he  cannot  afford  to 
possess  every  publication  that  would  throw  more 
light  upon  his  business  transactions,  he  should  not 
delay  an  hour,  but  arrange  at  once  ufitli  an  auctioneer 
to  close  out  his  stock  to  the  highest  bidder. 

R. — I presume  these  maxims  were  gotten 
up  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  Journal. 

Q. — I don’t  know  about  that  ; we  say  all 
that  you  have  just  heard  read  is  true,  or 
else  our  experience,  as  well  as  that  of  many 
others,  is  of  no  value.  We  wrote  those 
maxims  with  care,  and  promulgate  them 
simply  because  we  firmly  believe  that  they 
are  sound.  You  should  give  particular  at- 
tention to  the  emphasized  portions.  You 
doubtless  observed  that  in  mentioning  ad- 
vertising, the  word  “judicious”  is  pre- 
fixed. 

Strong — You  claim  that  advertising  in  the 
Journal  is  always  judicious,  of  course  ? 

0. — Not  by  any  means.  The  advertising 
of  pills,  cough  lozenges,  etc.,  etc.,  in  the  Jour- 
nal, might  not  be  advisable  on  the  part  of 
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th^  compounders,  even  if  we  would  accept 
such  advertisements. 

Strong — You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you 
refuse  to  insert  such  advertisements  when 
they  are  offered,  accompanied  with  the 
money  to  pay  the  same. 

0. — I do  say  just  that  thing;  we  invaria- 
bly refuse  such  patronage. 

Strong — This  is  very  strange,  indeed.  I 
never  knew  any  publication  to  refuse  such 
advertisements  when  the  pay  was  certain. 
Do  you  know  of  any  other  publishers  that 
pursue  such  a course  ? 

G. — I do  not.  We  took  the  position 
six  years  ago,  that  we  would  not  advertise 
goods  of  questionable  merit ; nor  any  firm, 
unless  of  good  repute ; and  we  have  sacrificed 
a large  amount  of  money  to  this  principle,  but 
we  are  now  reaping  our  reward.  During  the 
excitement  which  occurred  a few  years  since 
in  regard  to  petroleum  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, we  could  have  made  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  dollars,  by  advertising 
the  bogus  oil  or  petroleum  companies 
that  were  then  organized.  We  did  not  be- 
lieve in  them,  and  therefore  refused  to  give 
them  notoriety.  Because  we  have  built  up  a 
reputation  in  this  direction,  added  to  the  fact 
that  the  Journal  reaches  more  merchants 
throughout  the  United  States  every  week, 
than  any  other  paper  published  in  this  or 
any  other  city,  we  claim  that  our  columns 
are  exceedingly  valuable  to  legitimate  busi- 
ness men. 

Strong — Well,  what  do  you  say  about 
inserting  a card  for  our  house  ? We  want  to 

advertise  a preparation  called  . It 

is  an  excellent  tonic,  and  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  physicians,  clergymen, and  others. 

G. — I am  sorry  that  we  cannot  accommo- 
date you.  We  do  not  admit  such  advertise- 
ments into  our  columns. 

Strong — You  astonish  me.  All  the  reli- 
gious papers  are  anxious  to  advertise  this 
preparation  for  us. 

G. — Your  statement,  I am  sorry  to  say, 
is  too  true,  but  it  has  no  influenee 
with  us.  I may  say  just  here,  that  as  your 
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house,  as  I understand,  deal  in  staple  goods 
also,  we  would  be  pleased  to  receive  your 
order  to  advertise  your  regular  business. 

Strong — We  liave  not  advertised  any-  , 
thing  of  late,  but  this  specialty.  I will  con- 
sult with  my  partners  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter of  a straight  card.  You  will,  no  doubt, 
hear  from  us  soon,  in  relation  to  the  mat- 
ter. Notwithstanding  that  I am  disap- 
pointed at  your  refusal  to  insert  the  adver- 
tisement offered,  still  I am  very  favorably 
impressed  with  your  style  of  doing  business. 
It  not  only  gives  notoriety  to  a house  to  ad- 
vertise with  you,  but  an  endorsement,  if 
I may  so  call  it,  beside.  I like  to  be  seen 
in  good  company. 

O. — We  think  that  the  press  generally 
will  be  compelled  to  imitate  us  in  this  matte^ 
ultimately,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  greatest  frauds  can  afford  to  pay  the 
most  liberal  prices  for  advertising. 

Strong — Well,  Mr.  Richardson,  I think  we 
had  better  be  going  now.  Good  bye,  Mr. 
Groom.  I will  write  you  soon  after  I 
reach  home.  Let  me  request  you  to  handle 
Mr.  Richardson  tenderly  after  I am  gone. 

R. — Never  mind  me,  I will  take  care  of 
myself.  Good  afternoon  Mr.  Groom , 

G. — Good  day,  gentlemen. 


Saturday,  September  25,  1869. 

Enter — Mr.  Richardson. 

R. — I regret  that  it  so  happened  that  I 
could  not  meet  you  the  last  two  Saturdays. 
I presume  you  received  my  letter,  explain  - 
ing  the  cause  of  my  absence. 

G.  — Yes  ; your  letter  came  to  hand  in  due 
time.  It  so  happened  that  it  was  specially 
agreeable  to  me,  as  I bad  occasion  to  leave 
the  city  earlier  than  ordinarily  on  both 
days.  If  you  are  now  ready  we  will  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  consider  this  financial  ques- 
tion. The  occurrences  of  a few  days  past 
have  given  me  strong  arguments,  and  In 
great  abundance,  which  conclusively  prove 
that  I am  correct  in  the  position  of  hostility 
that  I have  been  compelled,  from  deep  con- 


victions upon  the  subject,  to  assume  against 
the  use  of  gold  as  money. 

R. — I shall  be  ready  in  a very  few  min- 
utes. I want  to  take  a hurried  glance  at 
the  report  of  our  last  interview,  in  order  to 
refresh  my  memory.  By  the  by,  how  did  it 
happen  that  your  man,  here,  reported  the 
conversation  that  took  place  at  our  last 
meeting  in  regard  to  Mr.  Strong’s  desire  to 
advertise  in  The  Mercantile  Journal  ? 

G. — It  was  a part  of  the  conversation 
which  occurred  at  the  time,  and  as  both  you 
and  I participated  in  it,  he  could  do  no  less 
than  record  all  that  was  said.  I should 
have  stricken  that  all  out  if  I had  thought 
I had  any  right  to  do  so.  You  did  not  make 
any  suggestion  of  that  kind,  and  I did  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  meddle  with  it,  although 
it  was  really  extraneous  matter. 

R. — Well,  let  us  pass  it.  You  certainly 
did  right  in  not  changing  the  report,  with- 
out the  consent  of  both  Mr.  Strong  and  my- 
self. As  I give  the  matter  a second  thought, 
I am  glad  that  it  was  not  omitted,  as  it 
brought  out  a point  that  the  public  should 
fully  understand.  You  should  be  rewarded 
for  taking  such  a noble  course,  for  by  so  do- 
ing you  have  set  an  example  which  will  be 
emulated  by  many. 

G. — Allow  me  to  remind  you  that  every 
word  that  you  are  now  saying  is  being  re- 
corded. 

R. — All  right ; I want  it  recorded,  and  I 
only  regret  that  I cannot  personally  sound 
it  in  the  ears  of  every  business  man  in  the 
land.  I’ll  now  turn  to  business.  When  Mr. 
Strong  broke  in  upon  our  conversation  two 
weeks  ago  to-day,  you  were  speaking  of  a 
combination  which  might,  as  you  said,  “be 
effected  among,  say  only  ten  of  our  wealthi- 
est citizens,  who  could — with  specie  pay- 
ments resumed — bring  about  a financial 
panic  which,  in  magnitude,  would  so  far  ex- 
ceed all  that  have  preceded,  as  to  sink  them 
into  comparative  insignificance.’7  I have 
been  trying  to  fathom  this  matter,  and  even 
with  the  light  of  yesterday’s  operations  on 
the  fold  exchange  I am  very  far  from  ap- 
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predating  the  force  of  that  statement  of  of  the  press  generally.  Some  of  your  co- 
y.0llr8>  temporaries  change  about  like  weather 

q.' Stronger  arguments  cannot  be  ad-  vanes.  One  don’t  know  where  to  find  them. 

duced  in  favor  of  any  system,  than  are  to  be  if  they  say  a good  thing,  they  are  very  apt 
found  in  this  queer  muddle  of  the  gold  mar-  to  contradict  it  soon  after.  Such  vacillation 
ket,  in  favor  of  our  plan  of  adjustment  of  disgusts  me.  But,  coming  to  the  point 
the  finances.  again,  please  proceed  to  explain  about  that 

R. — I cannot  think  so.  The  N.  Y.  World , terrible  financial  panic,  which  you  seem  to 
of  this  morning,  in  an  editorial,  gave  my  think  ten  men  could  inaugurate,  if  they 


views  of  the  origin  of  the  difficulty.  It . is 
the  very  natural  result  of  the  present  irre- 


should  combine  their  financial  strength. 

0 . — Well,  to  begin  with,  let  me  inquire 


deemable  paper  money  inaugurated  by  the  how  much  gold  there  is,  according  to  your 


Biack  Republicans,  and — 

0. — Hold  ; you  will  please  bear  in  mind 
that  The  Mercantile  Journal  is  entirely 
neutral  in  political  affairs.  We  discuss 
measures,  not  parties  ; therefore,  any  refer- 
ence to  anything  outside  of  the  subject  es- 
pecially before  us.  and  that  in  its  economi- 


ideas,  in  the  United  States  ? 

R. — Probably  two  hundred  million  dol- 
lars, counting  both  coin  and  bullion.  I have 
seen  estimates  as  low  as  one  hundred  and 
forty  millions. 

O. — Do  you  suppose  there  are  to  be  found 
in  the  United  States,  ten  men  whose  corn- 


eal point  of  view,  is  not  admissible.  In  the  bined  wealth  would  reach  the  sum  of  two 
performance  of  our  journalistic  duties  we  fa-  hundred  million  dollars — an  average  of 
vor  no  sect  or  party,  but  try  to  discharge  twenty  millions  each  ? 
them  faithfully,  regardless  of  fear,  or  hope  of  R. — I have  no  doubt  that  ten  such  men 

reward.  are  now  living  In  New  York  City.  You 

R. — I admit  the  propriety,  on  your  part,  know  it  has  been  reported  that  Mr.  S 

of  pursuing  a conservative  course,  and  I will  alone,  is  worth  forty  million  dollars  and  up 

conform  to  your  desires  in  this  matter.  wards.  Then  there  are  Mr.  A , Mr. 

G. — Thank  you.  Let  me  say,  just  here,  V , and  others,  whose  names  are  familiar, 

that  I trust  that,  as  journalists,  we  canvass  possessing  immense  wealth, 
all  matters  which  come  before  us,  having  0.— This  much  being  admitted,  let  us 

any  national  importance,  without  political  draw  upon  the  imagination  for  a few  mo- 
bias.  I hope  that  so  long  as  life  is  spared  to  ments,  and  see  what  a picture  will  be  pre- 
ma  I shall  be  enabled  to  call  all  operations  gented — one  which  might,  under  certain  cir- 
by  their  right  name,  and  either  applaud  or  cumstances,  be  realized  at  a day  not  far  dis- 
, condemn  upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  with-  tant.  You  know  that  the  majority  of  peo- 
out  unduly  favoring  a friend  or  injuring  an  pie  are  clamoring  for  specie  payments,  and 
enemy.  no*  one  in  ten  thousand  can  give  an  intelligent 

R. — From  reading  The  Mercantile  Jour-  reason  why  they  desire  such  a consummation. 
nal,  which  I have  done,  more  or  less,  the  Excuse  the  divergence,  and  allow  me  to  say 
past  four  or  five  years,  I am  convinced  that  that  a few  weeks  ago  we  made  the  following 
you  have  pursued  a very  straightforward  offer  through  the  columns  of  The  Mercantile 
course.  There  is  one  thing  very  certain:  Journal,  but  as  yet  no  one  has  signified  their 
you  have  not  given  any  uncertain  sound  up-  willingness  to  undertake  the  task  : 
on  the  financial  question.  You  have  cried 
out  loudly — although  erroneously,  I fear. 

1 am  sorry  that 

that  I cannot  conscientiously  report  the 

same  steadfastness  to  principles  on  the  part 


“ To  any  person  who  will  first  convince 
any  twelve  business  men  of  the  city  of  New 
mv  exneripnrp  is  niirh  York— to  be  chosen  in  the  usual  manner  of 
“L®.?"  , choosing  juries-tbat  Mr.  Bomwell,  in  the 

matter  of  purchasing  bonds  is  doing  right, 
we  will  pay  one  thousand  dollars,  provided 
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that  we  have  accorded  to  us  the  ordinary 
privilege  of  arguing  our  case  against  him 
before  such  jury/' 

We  again  repeat  the  offer,  and  will  allow 
the  party  accepting,  to  change  the  labor  to 
be  performed — upon  the  same  conditions — to 
the  task  of  showing  that  the  country  will  be 
benefitted  by  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments. We  say  that  resumption  would  crip- 
ple all  our  industries  to  an  extent  far  be- 
yond the  conception  of  ordinary  minds. 

B. — This  offer  appears  to  be  all  on  one 
side.  Do  you  mean  that  in  case  a party  ac- 
cepts your  offer,  and  the  jury  duly  chosen, 
the  case  argued,  and  the  decision  rendered 
against  you,  that  you  will  pay  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  while  in  case  that  you 
are  victorious  you  would  not  receive  any- 
thing ? Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

G. — That  is  just  what  I mean.  But  to 
return  to  this  matter  of  which  I was  speak- 
ing— a financial  panic  induced  by  the  opera- 
tions of  ten  men — let  us  suppose  that  Mr. 

S should  invite  nine  of  the  wealthiest 

men  of  New  York  to  dine  with  him,  and 
after  they  had  met  and  partaken  of  his  hos- 
pitality, he  should  say  to  them:  This  meeting 
is  of  course  mainly  of  a social  character,  but 
I have  a grand  scheme  to  submit  for  your 
consideration.  It  is  of  a confidential  nature, 
and  I claim  from  you  all,  that  it  shall  be 
kept  by  each  an  inviolable  secret,  whether 
you  concur  in  it  or  not.  After  receiving 
positive  assurance  that  it  will  be  so  regard- 
ed, and  faithfully  maintained,  Mr.  S 

unfolds  to  the  wealthy  guests  his  views, 
something  after  this  fashion.  I have  care- 
fully considered  the  matter,  and  I find  that 
I can  control  in  my  own  right  forty  million 
dollars,  and  I have  canvassed  your  individ- 
ual ability,  and  have  put  down  ten  millions 
for  A,  twelve  millions  for  B,  twenty  millions 
for  C,  etc.,  etc.,  in  all  aggregating  full  two 
hundred  million  dollars,  as  the  amount 
which  we  ten  men  can  control.  This  being 
admitted,  he  then  adds : My  scheme  is  based 
upon  the  estimate  of  our  combined  wealth, 
just  submitted,  in  the  correctness  of  which 


you  have  concurred.  It  is  a fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  throughout 
the  country  are  blinded  to  their  own  inter- 
ests, and  are  determined  to  continue  as  in 
former  times,  the  use  of  gold  as  the  basis  of 
the  currency  of  the  country,  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  always  has,  and  must  continue  to 
work  great  harm  when  thus  used,  especially 
to  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  together 
with  uninformed  men  in  our  own  immediate 
sphere  of  life.  It  will,  however,  work  great 
profit  to  us,  if  we  manage  properly.  I pro- 
pose that  we  encourage  and  strengthen  this 
hallucination  in  regard  to  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments,  by  the  use  of  the  newspaper 
press,  in  reporting  certain  movements  which 
we  may  make,  for  the  special  purpose  of 
hiding  our  real  views  and  operations  from 
the  public.  I propose  that  each  of  us  pro- 
ceed quietly  to  sell  all  our  real  estate  at 
th e present  hiqh  prices,  and  purchase  govern- 
ment securities,  and  also  make  deposits,  ju- 
diciously distributed,  with  the  various  banks, 
bankers,  trust  companies,  and  when  unob- 
served, occasionally  take — and  permanently 
hold— large  amounts  of  certificates  of  gold 
deposited  with  the  government.  The  effect 
this  would  have  on  the  people,  and  the 
arguments  that  would  be  deduced  from 
the  hoarding  of  such  government  issues, 
would  materially  hasten  resumption.  I de- 
pire  that  we  all  meet  secretly,  as  often  as  once 
in  thirty  days,  in  order  that  each  of  us  may 
report  progress,  and  decide  as  to  minor  opera- 
tions, and  consult  as  to  the  safety  of  our  de. 
posits.  I have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
we  can  probably  convert  all  our  real  estate 
into  demand  obligations,  as  early  as  the 
summer  of  1872,  and  if  we  act  judiciously, 
we  can  give  that  much  assistance  in  the 
matter  that  specie  payments  shall  have  been 
by  that  time  resumed,  and  our  wealth  shall 
also  be,  at  that  same  time,  subject  to  im- 
mediate demand  in  gold,  from  the  various  in- 
stitutions of  this  and  adjacent  cities,  includ- 
ing the  U.  S.  Treasury.  Then  will  the  time 
have  arrived  for  us  to  reap  unprecedented 
harvests  of  wealth.  As  we  will  not  commence 
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to  move  until  Congress  shall  have  adjourned, 
it  will  therefore,  be  incapable  of  affording 
any  financial  relief  whatever.  I should  pro- 
pose that  each  of  us,  at  this  juncture,  with- 
draw in  as  quiet  a manner  as  posible,  say 
ten  per  cent,  on  each  and  all  of  our  deposits, 
every  ten  days,  leaving  the  withdrawing  of 
the  deposits  of  the  government  as  the  last 
turn  of  the  screw.  This  is  a brief  outline 
of  the  picture;  I leave  the  filling  up  for  you 
to  finish;  I am  not  equal  to  the  task.  The 
panics  ot  1837  and  1857,  would  be  as  tiny 
brooks  compared  with  the  majestic  Hudson. 
The  “ field  ” would  be  ours,  and  we  could 
help  ourselves  to  the  spoils  without  hind, 
ranee.  What  say  you  gentlemen,  to  this 
proposition  ? will  you  co-operate  with  me  ? If 
you  will,  greater  wealth  than  that  of  Croesus 
shall  be  ours. 

Now,  Mr.  Richardson,  what  say  you  to  this 
outline  of  a coalition  that  might  be  entered 
into  to  despoil  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
and  especially  the  debtor  classes,  of  their 
wealth,  under  the  operations  of  a gold  cur- 
rency ? 

R — This  is  the  strongest  point  that  you 
have  yet  made,  and  I am  not  prepared  at  the 
present  moment  to  rebut  it.  I think,  how- 
ever, that  you  have  taken  an  extravagant 
view  of  the  subject. 

G. — It  would  be  among  the  possibilities 
if,  as  a nation,  we  should  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  ever  go  backward  on  the  road  to  civiliza- 
tion, to  the  extent  of  resuming  specie  pay- 
ments. I hope  you  will  reflect  upon  this 
matter  with  great  care  during  the  coming 
week,  in  order  that  you  may  decide  correct- 
ly in  the  matter  by  next  Saturday. 

R. — Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Secre- 
tary Boutwell’s  action  in  coming  into  the 
maiket  as  a seller  of  gold,  with  a special 
view  of  breaking  the  combination  for  a 
rise  ? 

G. — First,  please  remember  that  his 
movement  was  so  tardy  as  to  utterly  fail  in 
its  object.  The  market  had  already  given 
way.  The  “hulls'’ had  overreached  them- 
selves. A panic  had  commenced  in  their 


own  ranks,  and  the  Secretary  only  made  the 
complications  more  serious.  And  again,  he 
has  no  more  right  to  participate  in,  or  inter- 
fere with,  the  operations  of  the  gold  gam- 
blers— with  whom  we  have  no  sympathy— 
than  he  has  to  interfere  in  the  movements 
of  the  grain  or  provision  markets,  in  which, 
during  the  last  year  or  two,  there  have  been 
many  sharp  “corners.”  As  affairs  now 
stand,  we  have  a government  without  a 
policy.  In  matters  of  finance,  the  people 
are,  as  it  were,  adrift  upon  the  ocean,  with- 
out chart  or  compass,  blindly  driving  to- 
ward a dangerous  shore.  Too  much  is  ex- 
pected of  Mr.  Boutwell.  He  is  only  a man 
— one  of  many  millions  who  constitute  the 
governing  power — and  should  be  held  amen- 
able to  the  laws  which  he,  without  reason, 
overrides.  We  hear  much  said  about  ar- 
resting and  punishing  these  gold  operators 
as  conspirators.  For  the  same  reason — al- 
though in  much  milder  form — every  mer- 
chant in  the  land  might  be  arrested.  Under 
such  a regime , the  Secretary,  as  the  largest 
and  boldest  operator,  should  be  the  first 
brought  to  punishment.  But  this  matter  of 
punishment  for  conspiracy  is  all  nonsense. 
We  profess  to  be  a free  people.  What  we 
need  are  proper  laws,  not  to  restrain,  but  to 
encourage  traffic  in  all  commodities,  which, 
of  course,  includes  all  the  metals. 

R. — It  is  true  that  the  Secretary  is  a man; 
but  he  is  more — he  is  the  guardian  of  the 
public  purse,  and  in  his  official  capacity  he 
is  perfectly  right  in  using  his  influence,  or 
his  power,  as  he  is,  and  has  been  doing. 
You  have,  undoubtedly,  a right  to  question 
his  judgment,  but  not  his  right  to  interfere 
with  the  schemes  of  those  who  would  sacri- 
fice the  country  to  their  own  private  inter- 
ests. 

G. — Mr.  Boutwell  is,  or  at  least  should  be, 
a servant  of  the  people.  He  is  not  a dicta- 
tor, excepting  so  far  as  he  usurps  that  power. 
The  laws,  such  as  they  are  for  the  regula- 
tion of  our  finances,  are  upon  the  statute 
books,  and  he  should  see  to  it  that  they  are 
carried  out,  both  in  spirit  and  letter— -this. 
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and  nothing  more.  I only  complain  of  his 
acts,  upon  the  ground  that  they  are  mainly 
unlawful.  Laws  should,  in  all  cases,  be 
complied  with  until  they  are  repealed. 

It — Let  us  pass  this  part  of  the  subject, 
and  take  up  one  we  have  already  touched 
upon,  but  not  fully  discussed.  I refer  to 
your  claim  that  the  interchangeability  of 
the  proposed  currency  with  Government 
bonds  will  reader  it  steady  and  reliable,  and 
at  all  times  a perfect  measure  of  value.  Do 
I understand  you  that  this  interchangeabil- 
ity alone  will  carry  us  through  a war,  or  a 
rebellion,  without  depreciation  or  fluctua- 
tion ? 

G.  — This  money  which  we  advocate  is  of 
the  quaker  sort,  always  efficient,  but  non- 
combatant.  I do  not  fully  appreciate  your 
question,  but  I think  that  I have  already  an- 
swered it. 

R.—I  understand  you  then,  to  say  that 
your  system  is  a good  one  for  times  of  peace 
and  tranquillity,  but  incapable  -of  meeting 
the  heavy  drafts  that  would  be  made  upon 
it  should  the  country  unfortunately  be  pre- 
cipitated into  war. 

O. — I 6ay  it  is  the  best  currency  for  peace, 
and  the  only  sort  that  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  war,  as  has  been  abundantly 
shown,  the  past  eight  years. 

R. — I do  not  see  wherein  the  past  eight 
years  offer  any  evidence  in  your  favor.  Yon 
certainly  cannot  be  so  far  astray  in  your 
views  as  to  claim  that  the  mere  system  of 
interchangeability  will  reach  and  govern 
the  question  of  the  national  credit  prevent- 
ing depreciation  in  its  issues  ; even  at  times 
such  as  six  years  ago,  when  the  very  existence 
of  the  Government  was  trembling  in  the 
balance. 

Q. — Why  did  you  not  add  the  further 
questions  ? Would  this  currency  fight  our 
battles  for  us  ? Would  it  furnish  to  all  our 
citizens  loyal  hearts?  Would  it  make  men 
honest,  who  had  been  thieves  all  their  lives  ? 
Would  it  plow  our  fields,  sow  our  grain,  reap 
our  harvests?  Would  it  give  sight  to  the 


blind?  Would  it  give  understanding  to  the 
stupid  1 

R. — You  are  skillful,  I see,  in  evading  the 
point.  But  I feel  anxious  to  make  a “ corn- 
er” upon  you,  and  therefore  reiterate  the 
question.  Will  the  interchangeability  of 
the  proposed  currency,  alone , give  it  stabil- 
ity, at  all  times  ? 

<7. — It  is  the  immense  national  wealth, 
pledged  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  provisions, 
that  must  give  character  to  the  currency, 
and  it  is  the  fact  of  its  being  interchange- 
able into  bonds  bearing  interest  at  a fixed 
rate,  that  must  adjust  the  volume  so  as  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  trade.  There  is  a 
subtle  principle  in  this  interchangeability — 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  holders  of  either 
bonds  or  currency—”  that  will  regulate  the 
movements  of  Finance  and  Commerce  as  ac- 
curately as  the  motion  of  the  steam  engine 
is  regulated  by  its  governor,”  in  time  of  war 
as  well  as  of  peace.  Do  you  appreciate  this 
reference  to  the  steam  engine  and  its  gov- 
ernor ? Do  you  understand  the  principle 
upon  which  the  governor  of  a steam  engine 
works  ? 

R. — I know  something  about  a stationary 
steam  engine.  Our  firm  have  one  at  the 
manufactory  in  Brooklyn.  I believe  it  is 
rated  at  about  fifty-horse  power.  I have 
seen  it  on  many  occasions,  although  my 
time  is  mainly  occupied  in  attending  to  the 
business  of  our  firm  in  New  York,  and  I 
have,  therefore,  comparatively  little  to  do 
with  affairs  at  the  works.  We  have  an  en- 
gineer to  run  the  engine  and  look  after  the 
machinery,  while  a general  Superintendent, 
aided  by  under  foremen,  look  after  the  de- 
tails of  manufacturing.  One  of  my  part- 
ners has  a supervision  of  matters  generally, 
as  conducted  by  onr  firm  in  Brooklyn. 

O. — But  you  are  not  answering  my  ques- 
tions about  the  operations  of  a governor  up- 
on a steam  engine.  What  I want  to  know, 
particularly,  is,  what  purpose  it  serves.  A 
governor  is  an  all  important  part  of  any 
stationary  engine.  Without  such  an  attach- 
ment the  steam  engine  would  be  eompant- 
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lively  worthless.  If  you  folly  comprehend 
the  principle  upon  which  this  very  useful 
apparatus  operates,  I will  have  very  little 
difficulty  in  making  you  comprehend  the 
beauty  of  our  plan  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
currency. 

B. — Why,  a governor  keeps  the  boiler 
from  exploding,  of  course.  I supposed 
everybody  knew  that.  Should  there  be 
more  steam  made  than  required  to  perform 
the  work  being  done,  the  governor  would 
indicate  the  amount  of  pressure  on  a.  dial, 
whieh  looks  something  like  the  face  of  a 
clock,  and  it  would  let  the  steam  blow  off, 
and  thus  prevent  it  from  reaching  too  high 
a pressure. 

<?. — You  seem  to  have  a very  vague  idea, 
indeed,  about  a steam  engine,  especially  for 
a man  who  is  a part  owner  in  one  of  fifty- 
horse  power.  Your  conception  of  the  use 
of  a governor  is  very  cloudy,  to  say  the 
least.  It  is  the  safety  valve,  which  is  kept 
down  by  a moveable  weight  upon  a bar,  the 
same  as  the  adjustable  weight  upon  a steel- 
yard, which  allows  the  steam  to  escape  from 
the  boiler,  when  there  is  too  much  genera- 
ted. The  bar  mentioned  is  ordinarily  mark- 
ed, in  order  that  any  person  may  read  the 
maximum  number  of  pounds  pressure  that 
the  boiler  is  to  carry.  Should  the  pressure 
at  any  time  go  beyond  that  maximum, 
the  valve  raises  and  the  steam  passes  off  into 
the  open  air.  The  apparatus  with  “a  dial 
which  looks  something  like  the  face  of  a 
clock,"  as  you  say,  Is  simply  a steam  guage, 
which  is  of  no  use  beyond  the  fact  that  it 
simply  indicates  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
in  the  boiler. 

B. — Won’t  yon  please  tell  me  then,  what 
the  governor  is,  and  explain  to  me  its  use  ? 

0 . — That  ia  more  than  I agreed  to  do  ; but 
still  I would  not  object  to  give  you  such  in- 
formation, if  it  were  not  so  late.  It  is  now 
time  for  ns  to  close  this  interview,  as  George 
must  be  nearly  tired  out.  He  has  been  more 
than  an  hour  steadily  reporting  that  which 
we  have  been  saying,  and  It  is  a hard  task. 
I would  suggest  that  you  visit  your  factory 


over  in  Brooklyn,  some  day  next  week,  and 
catechise  your  engineer  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  and  report  what  he  says  next  Satur- 
day. If  he  fails  to  make  you  understand 
the  subject  fully,  I will  then  undertake  to 
make  an  extended  exnlanation. 

B. — I’ll  do  that ; and  now  I will  be  off. 
Good  afternoon. 

G. — Good  afternoon. 


Saturday,  October  9,  1869 

Enter— Mr.  Bichardson  and  Mr.  Eldridge. 

B. — I regret  that  I was  unable  to  meet 
you  last  Saturday,  as  per  agreement,  but 
pressing  business  detained  me  at  the  office 
until  it  was  too  late. 

G. — You  need  not  make  any  apology  ; it 
is  all  right ; you  should  not  neglect  your 
business.  In  times  like  the  present  it  is 
doubly  necessary  for  all  of  us  to  look  after 
our  affairs  very  sharply. 

B. — In  beginning,  let  me  say  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  your  suggestion,  I went  over 
to  our  factory  a few  days  ago,  to  take  a look 
at  our  engine,  and  inquire  into  the  principle 
upon  which  the  governor  works.  I told  Mr. 
Eldridge,  our  engineer,  what  you  said  about 
the  matter,  and  read  to  him  from  one  of  the 
hack  numbers  of  The  Journal,  an  item  in 
which  you  refer  to  the  steam  engine,  by  way 
of  explaining  your  plan  of  management  of 
the  National  finances.  He  was  so  much  in- 
terested in  the  matter  that  he  almost  insisted 
upon  accompanying  me  here  this  afternoon. 

G. — I am  much  pleased  to  meet  Mr.  Eld- 
ridge ; and  I hope,  with  his  assistance,  to 
bring  out  this  illustration  so  plainly  that 
you  will  be  compelled  to  accept  the  truths 
that  we  desire  to  inculcate  thereby. 

E. — The  use  you  make  of  the  steam  engine 
and  its  appurtenances,  to  illustrate  your  plan 
of  interchangeability,  really  charms  me. 
T have  made  the  steam  engine  a study, 
for  years,  and  I was  therefore  well  prepared 
to  appreciate  your  reference  to  it.  I am 
sorry  to  say  to  you,  however,  that  perhaps 
not  more  than  eight  or  ten  out  of  a hundred 
professional  engineers  fully  understand  the 
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principles  npon  which  the  governor  oper- 
ates. 

O. — I hope,  Mr.  Eldridge,  that  you  have 
been  able  to  convince  Mr.  Richardson  that  I 
am  correct  in  the  position  that  I assume, 
viz. : that  an  issue  of  paper  money  tokens 
by  the  Government,  which  shall  be  inter- 
changeable at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder, 
with  U.  S.  bonds,  bearing  a fixed  rate  of  in- 
terest, will  give  a perfect  currency  of  steady 
value,  and  therefore,  a perfect  instrument 
for  the  distribution  of  wealth  ; that  such  a 
currency  “ will  regulate  the  movements  of 
Finance  and  Commerce  as  accurately  as  the 
motion  of  a steam  engine  is  regulated  by 
its  governor.” 

E. — I am  sorry  to  say  that,  although  I be- 
lieve that  I understand  and  appreciate  the 
truths  which  you  are  promulgating,  still  I 
am  not  sufficiently  well  versed  in  these  mat- 
ters of  finance  to  be  able  to  make  much 
headway  in  convincing  others. 

G. — Well,  Mr.  Richardson,  what  have  you 
to  report  to-day,  as  the  result  of  your  re- 
searches into  the  workings  of  a steam  en- 
gine, and  the  lesson  that  the  governor 
teaches  those  who  become  familiar  with  the 
manner  in  which  it  operates. 

B. — Your  illustration  is  a good  one,  and 
its  use  in  connection  with  so  volatile  an 
agent  as  the  currency,  shows  considerable 
ingenuity.  But  I think  it  should  be  carried 
still  further,  As  the  governor  represents 
your  proposed  system  of  interchangeability , 
so  may  the  motive  power,  steam , be  said  to 
represent  public  confidence,  which  is  the  real 
motor  of  all  paper  money.  Now,  as  the 
governor  becomes  inoperative  when  there  is 
not  sufficient  steam  generated  to  move  the 
engine,  so,  if  there  is  not  sufficient  confidence 
generated,  or  at  any  time  existing,  in  the  is- 
sues of  the  Government,  to  sustain  them  in 
a fixed  position  as  regards  their  purchasing 
power,  no  system  of  interchangeability,  no 
governor , will  suffice  to  give  them  buoyancy. 
And  if  it  be  contended  that  this  very  inter- 
changeability will  itself  give  confidence,  the 
answer  is,  that  causes,  such  as  a serious  war 


or  a rebellion,  purely  political,  and  in  no 
way  subject  to  or  governed  by  the  business 
supply  and  demand  for  such  currency,  always 
have,  and  always  will,  bring  about  deprecia- 
tion and  fluctuation,  despite  every  effort  to 
sustain  them,  in  not  only  the  floating  paper 
of  a government,  but  also  in  its  bonds  or 
funded  debt.  To  deny  this  fact  is  to  main- 
tain all  past  experience  a lie,  all  history  a 
fable,  or,  to  carry  out  your  own  simile,  to 
maintain  that  the  governor , the  motive  force 
being  lacking,  will  not  merely  regulate,  but 
also  give  force  and  6peed  to  the  steam  en- 
gine. 

And  again  I have  nothing  to  say  against 
you  assertion  that  the  value  of  property  of 
any  kind  is  determined  by  the  yearly  rental 
it  may  bring  in,  leading,  as  it  does,  to  your 
further  claim,  that  by  raising  or  lowering 
the  interest  rate  of  the  bonds,  (taken,  of 
course,  in  connection  with  the  interchangea- 
bility,)  it  is  possible  to  regulate  the  value  of 
the  Government  note,  making  it  a perfect 
measure  of  values.  Yet  the  questions  come 
forward  very  forcibly  : How  may  you,  from 
time  to  time,  know  how  much  to  move  the 
interest  ? And  by  what  will  you  guage  the 
position  of  the  paper  dollar  ? Whatever  you 
may  use  to  determine  its  purchasing  power, 
becomes,  de  facto,  the  standard  of  value,  the 
power  behind  the  throne,  as  gold  is  to  day, 
and  bring  you  back  to  the  place  from  whence 
you  started.  This  is  a logical  conclusion, 
and  can  be  upset  by  no  patriotic  allusions. 

G. — Your  frequent  reference  to  the  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  Government  annoys  me 
excessively.  I do  not  understand  why  you 
should  keep  harping  upon  so  unpleasant  and 
unpatriotic  a thought.  Some  time  ago  I 
gave  you  my  views  upon  that  subject.  I am 
a citizen,  I am  proud  to  say,  of  this  noble 
Republic,  and  its  credit  covers  my  credit. 
To  lack  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  fulfill  its  every  pecuniary  obli- 
gation, is  to  be  disloyal.  It  is,  morally,  a 
crime  to  assume  the  position  that  you  do, 
relative  to  this  matter  of  confidence  in  the 
Government. 
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It. — You  don't  answer  my  question.  You 
fall  back  upon  your  patriotism,  which  is  all 
very  well  in  its  way,  but  It  don't  meet  my 
objections  to  your  plan  of  a national  paper 
currency.  We  want  a stable  currency,  and 
must  have  for  its  basis  an  unchangeable 
standard  of  value  like  gold. 

O. — You  are  very  much  mistaken  in  this 
matter  of  fixity  of  the  value  of  gold  ; it 
is  mere  imagination  with  you.  In  the  Third 
article  of  our  Financial  and  Commercial 
Platform,  wo  state  “ that  values  not  except- 
ing Gold  and  Silver,  are  not  fixed  and  unal- 
terable, but  are  constantly  changing.  They 
are  estimated,  from  time  to  time,  only  by 
way  of  comparison,  and  then,  necessarily, 
in  a very  indefinite  manner.  Hence,  the 
ordinary  conclusion  is  of  uncertain  accuracy 
and  unstable  character.”  We  want  it  to  be 
thoroughly  understood  that  we  are  well 
aware  that  perfection  is  not  attainable  in  this 
world.  What  we  do  claim,  however,  for  a 
national  paper  money,  issued  upon  the  plan 
we  advocate,  is  that  it  will  be  much  nearer 
a perfect  currency  than  gold  and  silver  ever 
has  been,  or  ever  can  be.  As  you  have  such 
extravagant  ideas  relative  to  the  use  of  gold 
as  currency,  and  appear  to  think  that  there 
is  a magic  in  it,  making  it  worthy  of  so  much 
eulogy,  let  me  read  for  your  edification — 
from  the  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Daily  Herald , 
of  October  1st — part  of  a report  of  the  con- 
dition of  financial  affairs  in  California,  where 
they  do  not  recognise  greenbacks  as  money, 
but  use  your  yellow  idol  alone  as  a legal 
tender.  It  says : 

“ In  the  present  extraordinary  condition 
of  monetary  affairs — a condition  without 
precedent  or  parallel  in  the  history  of  Cal- 
ifornia— the  people  should  come  together 
in  public  meeting,  and  consult  as  to  what  is 
best  to  be  done  for  the  common  weal. 
There  is  no  use  attempting  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  hundreds  of  our  strongest  and  most  sol- 
vent men  are  in  jeopardy — not  that  they  are 
less  wealthy  in  substance  than  in  the  ordinary 
times  of  prosperity , but  that  there  is  no  medi- 
um by  which  they  can  represent , in  trade  and 
traffic  from  hand  to  hand,  the  values  they  pos- 
sess. The  State  never  was  so  prosperous, 
substantially,  as  to-day,  and  yet  never  was 


there  a more  gloomy  day  for  the  people  of 
the  State  who  are  in  anywise  engaged  in  bu- 
siness. Strange  ami  disgraceful  anomaly  as 
it  is,  many  of  our  merchants  will  fail,  in  the 
next  sixty  days,  who  have  property  ten 
times  the  amount  of  their  liabilities,  unless 
something  be  in  the  meantime  done  to  alle- 
viate their  distress.  We  have  been  patient- 
ly diving  down  for  the  last  two  months  to 
the  bottom  of  this  whirlpool,  and  we  de- 
clare, as  the  result  of  our  investigations, 
that  there  is  no  real,  legitimate  cause  for  the 
extraordinary  stringency  that  has  attended 
monetary  transactions.  We  do  not  say  the 
thing  is  absolutely  in  the  nature  of  a con- 
spiracy ; but  it  will  be  apparent  to  anybody 
who  investigates  the  subject  that  the  pres- 
ent condition  could  have  been  avoided.  Is 
anybody  profiting  by  it  ? Is  any  class  profit- 
ing by  it?  The  answer  to  these  questions 
may  afford  some  clue  to  the  discovery  of  the 
cause  of  this  hitherto  unheard  of  situatf.on 
of  affairs.  Retrospect,  however,  is  unavail- 
ing. We  must  deal  with  things  as  they  are 
to-day.  To  deal  with  them  for  the  general 
welfare  should  be  the  duty  of  those  in  con- 
trol of  the  finances.  Why  do  not  the  bank- 
ers call  a meeting  of  the  merchants  and  men 
of  business,  and  propose  a plan  for  easing 
off  the  difficulty  ? Why  do  not  the  citizens 
meet  and  protest  against  the  outrage  of  collect- 
ing taxes  at  a time  when  ruin  is  staring  every- 
body in  the  face  ? Think  of  the  policy  of 
locking  up  in  the  city  treasury  thirteen  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  abstracting  that 
sum  from  general  circulation,  when  the  de- 
pletion of  coin  from  the  veins  of  commerce 
is  jast  dooming  commerce  to  death.  Let  no 
man  pay  taxes  We  do  not  advocate  the  de- 
frauding of  the  city  treasury  or  the  reve- 
nues of  the  State ; but  to  demand  the  pay- 
ment now  is  not  merely  a mockery , but  it  is  a 
tyranny  and  a piece  of  arrant  dishonesty. 
The  tax-collector  must  stop.  If  that  be 
added  to  the  other  burdens  and  calamities, 
there  will  be  hundreds  of  bankruptcies.  The 
city  and  State  officials  should  lead  the  exam- 
ple of  forbearance  in  these  dreadful  times, 
and  that  example  should  be  followed  up  by 
the  people  in  their  transactions  among  them- 
selves. This  is  no  time  for  exacting  the 
pound  of  flesh.  If  every  man  were  to  press 
every  other  man  who  owes  him,  nine  tenths  of 
the  business  people  would  be  bankrupt  in  thir- 
ty days.  There  is  no  common  sense  or  jus- 
tice in  such  severity.” 

Now  I do  not  feel  in  the  least  degree  in- 
clined to  gloat  over  the  unhappy  condition 
of  California,  which  is  the  natural  and  in- 
evitable result  of  a blind  subserviency  to 
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a gold  currency,  but  I can  scarcely  desist 
asking  your  attention — especially  after  your 
listening  to  the  reading  of  the  account  of 
the  present  situation  of  the  financial  affairs 
of  California — to  a very  impertinent  allusion 
made  in  the  San  Francisco,  (Cal.,)  Commer- 
cial Herald  and  Market  JReview,  of  June  4th, 
of  the  present  year,  to  those  who  advocate 
the  adoption  of  a paper  currency.  We 
quote  : 

“It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  conforma- 
tion of  that  man’s  mind  who  can  advocate  a 
change  from  specie  to  paper  currency.  He 
must  be  of  the  most  superficial  mentality 
who  would  commit  financial  suicide  by  let- 
ting go  the  substance  to  grasp  at  the  sha- 
dow. Throughout  the  monetary  spasms 
which  have  periodically  convulsed  all  other 
portions  of  the  country,  the  hard  money 
system  of  California  proved  her  bulwark  of 
defense,  her  ark  of  safety,  and  preserved  her 
from  the  agonies  which  destroyed  banks  and 
business  houses  in  Eastern  cities.'’ 

While  I am  about  it,  let  me  read  an  arti- 
cle from  the  New  Orleans  Commercial  Bul- 
letin, an  able  publication,  whose  editors  have 
been  recently  won  over  to  our  ranks.  It 
may  give  you  some  light  upon  the  subject. 
After  that  I will  return  directly  to  the  an- 
swering of  your  questions.  The  article  is 
entitled : 

“The  Question  of  a Monetary  Basis. 

SHALL  IT  BB  PIG  IRON  OR  G0LB?" 

“ We  hope  that  none  of  the  members  of  the 
eminently  respectable  family  of  Stickinihe- 
mud,  or  of  the  eminently  respectable  family 
of  Dryasdust — people  whose  emiuently  re- 
spectable habit  of  learning  nothing  and  for- 
getting nothing  has  induced  the  envious 
vulgar  to  call  them  by  the  deprecatory 
name  of  Old  Fogy — will  be  startled  from 
their  eminently  respectable  state  of  intel- 
lectual coma  into  the  agony  of  a new  con- 
ception by  the  proposition  which  we  are 
about  to  advance.  We  would  not  shock 
their  nerves  for  the  world,  for  we  know  that 
their  inexorable  memory,  assisted  by  their 
plentiful  lack  of  logic  and  of  imagination, 
would  not  let  them  get  over  the  painful 
impression.  It  would  go  with  them  cer- 
tainly through  this  life,  and  possible  into 
eternity.  We  would,  therefore,  earnestly 
advise  any  of  them  who  may  be  within 
hearing  to  imitate  the  deafening  expedient 
at  the  gupersenaitive  ladies  at  a theatre, 


who  stop  up  their  ears  with  cambric  hand- 
kerchiefs and  kid  gloves  when  they  see  the 
hero  or  the  big  villain  of  a melo-drama, 
pistol  or  gun  in  hand,  stride  upon  the  scene 
with  an  air  of  dread  intent. 

Not  wishing  to  present  the  purposed  pro- 
position at  once  with  astounding  flatness  of 
statement,  we  will  put  it,  imprimis , in  the 
interrogative  shape. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  and  from  a strictly 
commercial  standpoint,  is  there  any  more 
reason  why  a monetary  system  should  be 
organized  and  maintained  on  the  exclusive 
basis  of  gold  coin,  than  there  is  reason  why 
it  should  be  organized  and  maintained  on 
the  exclusive  basis  of  pig  iron,  of  block  tin, 
of  cotton  bales,  of  sacked  wheat,  of  bar- 
relled flour  or  whiskey,  of  silk,  linen,  woolen 
or  cotton  fabrics  in  bolts,  of  dried  herrings 
in  boxes,  or  pickled  mackerel  in  kits— of 
diamonds,  rubies,  garnets,  emeralds,  topazes, 
pearls,  or  corals  in  any  of  their  various 
forms  and  settings — in  short,  of  any  sub- 
stance that  may  be  named  in  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  things  eatable,  drinkable,  weara- 
ble, usable,  valuable  ? 

Perpend  this  question  well,  and  you  will 
be  in  a fit  mental  position  for  wholesome 
reflection  upon  another — namely  : What 
would  be  the  situation  of  our  cotton  trade 
if  the  selling  price  of  cotton  were  deter- 
mined solely  by  the  available  supply  of  pig 
iron,  home  manufactured  or  imported,  in 
the  country,  or  by  the  available  supply  of 
any  other  product  known  to  foreign  or  do- 
mestic commerce?  Some  cotton  planters 
have  use  for  pig  iron,  and  they  are  satisfied 
to  buy  such  a quantity  of  it  as  they  need 
with  a part  of  the  value  of  their  crops.  But 
what  would  be  the  horror  of  all  cotton 
planters  if  they  were  told  that  they  must 
sell  their  crops  for  pig  iron,  or  the  literal 
and  convertible  representative  of  pig  iron — 
or  for  nothing  ? Ninety  nine  out  of  a hun- 
dred, we  may  safely  assume,  would  have  no 
earthly  occasion  to  buy  pig  iron , but  they 
would  have  to  pay  the  full  market  price  of 
pig  iron  nevertheless,  or  realize  nothing  for 
their  cotton.  There  would  be  absolutely  no 
other  alternative.  Of  course,  the  pig  iron 
market  would  dominate  the  cotton  market. 
Those  who  should  manage  to  control  the 
one,  would  have  completely  at  their  mercy 
those  who  should  be  compelled  to  sell  in 
the  other.  The  price  of  cotton  would  be 
as  low,  the  price  of  pig  iron  would  be  as 
high,  as  this  ferruginous  oligarchy  should 
choose  to  make  them. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  there  would  then 
be  no  gamblers  in  pig  iron,  as  there  are  now 
gamblers  in  gold  ; that  there  woald  then  be 
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no  conspiracies  to  whip  pig  Iron  out  of  the 
reach  of  honest  purchasers  and  consumers, 
and  so  throttle  commerce  until  it  should 
hand  over  ransom  to  be  divided  among  the 
Wall  street  den  of  thieves,  as  there  are 
no*  conspiracies  to  play  just  such  a jug- 
gling and  piratical  game  with  gold  ; and 
that  the  government  would  not  then  deem 
it  necessary,  for  protecting  its  solvency  and 
credit,  to  take  into  its  possession  and  hold 
in  perennial  idleness  the  greater  part  of  the 
pig  iron  in  the  country,  as  it  now  deems  it 
necessary,  for  that  purpose,  to  gather  up 
and  hide  away  in  profitless  seclusion  the 
greater  part  of  the  gold  in  the  country. 
This  is  by  no  means  a likely  supposition. 
But  let  it  stand  at  present  for  the  argument's 
sake.  And  still  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a 
commercial  position  more  abject  and  misera- 
ble than  would  be  occupied  by  those  who, 
having  cotton  or  any  other  product  to  sell, 
would  be  obliged  to  sell  it  under  a mone- 
tary system  based  exclusively  on  pig  iron, 
or  to  make  no  sale.  They  would  palpitate, 
with  sickening,  maddening  alternations  of 
hope  and  fear,  before  the  fluctuations  of  the 
pig  iron  market.  They  would  be  rich  or 
poor,  not  according  to  the  relation  which 
their  products  might  bear  to  the  general 
production  of  the  oountry  and  of  the  world, 
but  according  to  the  relative  scarcity  or 
abundance  of  a single  commodity  essen- 
tially liable  to  variable  conditions  in  respect 
to  both  demand  and  supply. 

Well,  what  would  be  the  difference  if  gold, 
instead  of  pig  iron,  were  made  an  absolute 
indispensability  to  commerce  by  compulsion 
of  a monetary  system  resting  on  the  abso- 
lute basis  of  gold  ? All  attempts  to  establish 
such  a system  in  the  present  era  have 
failed.  The  so-called  gold  basis  always 
turned  out  in  the  last  resort  to  be  a fiction. 
And  even  as  a pleasant  and  accredited  fic- 
tion, it  never  would  stand  the  test  of  war  or 
revolution,  but  always  took  wings  and  flew 
away  when  the  need  was  sorest.  Yet  there 
are  people  who  now  insist  that  gold  shall 
bear  the  same  imperial  relation  to  cotton 
and  other  merchantable  products  as  pig  iron 
is  represented  to  bear  to  them  in  the  sketch 
which  we  have  given  above.  It  is  needless 
to  expatiate  on  the  Procrustean  nature  of 
such  a policy,  were  it  possible  of  execution. 
But  its  execution  is  hardly  a conceivable 
possibility.  Yet  commerce  may  be  greatly 
shocked  and  deranged  even  by  abortive  at- 
tempts in  that  direction. 

Some  superlative  absurdities  have  recently 
been  written  about  the  singular  virtue  of 
gold  as  a stable,  unchanging  value.  We  are 


even  told,  for  example,  by  a flnanoial  writer, 
that  speculators  might  put  greenbacks 
down,  “ but  to  put  gold  up  is  absurd."  This 
is  really  a phenomenal  instance  of  intellec- 
tual muddle.  There  is  no  difference  what- 
ever where  this  writer  points  to  absolute 
distinction.  As  between  gold  and  green- 
backs, to  say  that  one  goes  np  and  to  say 
that  the  other  goes  down,  are  simply  two 
forms  of  the  same  proposition.  It  fortu- 
nately happened  that  the  fluctuating  rela- 
tion between  them  in  the  late  New  York 
panic  did  uot  very  seriously  affect  commer- 
cial values  in  general. 

No  produce  merchant  in  this  city  sold  a 
lot  of  flour  for  a dollar  more  in  curreucy 
because  the  jump  of  gold  to  160  from  132 
or  133  expressed  that  measure  of  lelative 
decline  in  greenbacks.  Judging  from  the 
tenor  of  trade,  indeed,  greenbacks,  for  the 
brief  spell  of  wild  fluctuation  in  the  gold 
market,  were  standing  firm  with  reference 
to  the  bulk  of  merchantable  products.  Aud 
the  fact  is  that,  as  far  as  they  represent  sub- 
stantial value,  and  command  acceptance  in 
that  character,  they  rest  on  a broader  basis 
than  the  nearest  representative  of  gold 
could  rest  on.  For  they  are  accepted  as 
tokens  of  the  national  credit,  and  the  cur- 
rent value  of  this  credit  is  referable,  not  to 
one  or  several  substances  of  essential  value, 
but  to  the  entire  wealth  and  producing  power 
of  the  country." 

R. — I can  only  say  in  relation  to  the  arti- 
cle last  read  that  it  is  very  well  written,  and 
agrees  with  your  views  as  you  have  ex- 
pressed them  to  me.  It  is  very  fair  logic, 
but  I think  I could  find  some  weak  points 
in  it  if  I should  try.  What  do  you  think 
about  the  statements  made  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Herald,  which  you  read?  Do  you 
think  that  they  are  truthful  in  every  re- 
spect ? 

0. — The  statements  must  be  true,  so  far 
as  matters  of  fact  then  existing,  are  referred 
to.  The  prophecies  as  to  the  future  may 
not  be  borne  out  by  that  which  shall  be  re- 
alized. I hope  that  it  may  prove  to  be  an 
over  estimate  of  the  difficulties  that  await 
the  future  of  Californians.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  suppose,  however,  that 
the  writer  intended  to  deceive  the  public, 
for  such  an  attempt  would  be  both  futile  and 
suicidal,  on  the  part  of  any  journalist.  It 
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is  a matter  worthy  of  note,  that  in  Califor- 
nia, where  gold  is  produced  in  such  great 
abundance,  that  there  should  have  been  in- 
augurated such  a ‘‘comer,”  especially 
where,  as  in  this  case,  there  was  no  conspi- 
racy among  the  capitalists  to  bring  about 
such  a result.  I explained  to  you  e few 
weeks  since,  how  a “corner”  might  be 
brought  about  at  any  time,  by  a few  of  our 
wealthiest  citizens. 

B. — I admit  that  you  made  a good  point 
against  the  use  of  gold  as  money,  but  we 
must  use  it  until,  if  possible,  we  obtain  a 
better  sort.  Paper  money  won’t  do  at  all. 

Q. — It  is  an  easy  matter  to  make  asser- 
tions in  regard  to  paper  money  that  it 
“won't  do  at  all,”  but  allow  me  to  insist 
upon  it  that  you  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  matter  practically.  With  you  it 
is  all  theory.  You  are  blindly  led  along  in 
the  van  of  gold  worshippers,  not  one  of 
whom  can  give  a valid  reason  for  the  course 
that  they  pursue.  Paper  money,  such  as  we 
advocate,  or  anything  that  can  be  said  to  be 
a near  approach  to  it,  has  never  been  is- 
sued. Argument  based  upon  facts,  there- 
fore, you  cannot  produce  against  our  theory 
of  a national  paper  money,  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  gold.  All  the  references  you 
may  make  to  the  treachery  of  a paper 
money,  purporting  to  be  redeemable  in  gold, 
on  demand,  amount  to  argument  in  our 
favor.  You,  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
one  hundred  merchants,  will  assert  that 
without  some  paper  money  the  commerce  of 
the  nation  cannot  be  carried  on. 

B. — Yes  ; I admit  that  there  is  not  gold 
enough  in  the  country  with  which  to  carry 
on  our  trade  ; but  we  need  it  as  a basis  of 
our  currency — a measure  of  values. 

0. — The  position  that  you  occupy  in  this 
matter  is  most  absurd.  You  frankly  admit 
of  this  material — gold— that  there  exists  an 
insufficient  quantity  to  build  the  edifice — 
commerce — and  you  still  insist  upon  using 
it  as  a part  of  the  foundation — a base  line — 
which  can  be  torn  away  at  any  time,  if  the 
nation  should  be  in  debt.  You  persist  in 


mortgageing  that  particular  portion  of  the 
building  with  the  hope  that  the  mortgagee 
will  accept  something  else  of  equal  value, 
of  which  you  have  great  abundance.  For 
a time,  as  history  informs  us,  under  such 
management,  all  goes  “merry  as  a mar- 
riage bell.,,  Then,  for  some  reason — usually 
not  malicious — the  lender — who  also  lives 
in  a house  built  upon  the  same  principles — 
calls  for  the  payment  according  to  the 
“ terms  of  the  bond,”  and  although  he  be 
offered  twice,  thrice,  and  many  more  times 
the  face  of  the  bond  ; still,  in  his  frenzy, 
(of  which  he  is  unconscious,)  endeavors  to 
exact  the  “pound  of  flesh,”  and  finally  dis- 
covers that  he  has  left  to  him  no  rights,  ex- 
cepting to  the  “halter.”  The  result  is, 
nevertheless,  that  the  debtor,  as  well  as  the 
creditor,  is  despoiled  of  his  wealth  through 
the  vexatious  tearing  away  of  the  superflu- 
ous base  line  of  gold,  upon  which  the  law 
for  generations  past  have  compelled  the 
people  to  build  their  commercial  edifices, 
which  are  thus  liable  to  be  razed  to  the 
ground  at  one  blow.  I am  very  anxious 
that  the  tax-payers,  who  are  “the  geese 
that  lay  the  golden  eggs” — I don’t  mean 
any  sarcasm — shall  be  protected  in  their 
rights,  and  that  they  have  just  facilities  of- 
fered to  them,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
respond  promptly  in  supplying  the  needs  of 
the  Government,  in  order  that  the  debt  may 
be  honorably  paid  at  an  early  date.  I boldly 
predict  that,  should  a forced  resumption  of 
specie  payments  occur  during  the  next 
twelve  months,  no  power  on  earth  could 
prevent  the  ultimate  repudiation  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt.  It  does  not  require  a Solomon 
to  discern  the  fact  that,  unless  the  industries 
of  the  people  are  duly  cared  for  and  encour- 
aged, the  masses  must  suffer  for  lack  of  food 
and  clothing.  We  all  know  that  men 
starving,  or  perishing  of  cold,  care  little  for 
outward  appearances.  They  could  not  be 
made  to  consider  the  right  or  wrong  of  any 
question.  But  I am  straying  somewhat  from 
the  subject. 

B. — Suppose  you  now  explain  to  us  the 
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working  of  your  proposed  national  paper 
currency,  which  you  and  Mr.  Eldridge  think 
that  the  steam  engine  and  appurtenances 
make  so  beautiful  an  illustration. 

G. — Your  suggestion  meets  with  my  hearty 
approval ; but  it  is  now  too  late,  I fear,  to 
take  up  so  important  a matter  this  after- 
noon. If  agreeable  to  you,  we  will  con- 
sider that  matter  the  first  thing  next  Sat- 
urday. 

B. — Very  well ; let  it  be  so  understood. 
Good  afternoon. 

G.— Good  afternoon. 


Saturday,  November  6,  1869. 

Enter — Mr.  Bichardson , Mr.  Eldridge , and 
Mr.  Southwicfc. 

G. — Mr.  Southwick,  I am  pleased  to  see 
you.  When  did  you  arrive  ? 

S. — I came  down  this  time  by  the  N.  Y. 
Central  Railroad,  and  steamer  from  Albany. 
It  brought  me  in  the  city  early  this  morn- 
ing, and — 

B. — Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you,  but 
let  me  suggest  the  propriety  of  leaving  these 
preliminaries  out  of  the  report.  I notice 
that  your  reporter  is  taking  down  all  that  is 
being  said,  and  I am  sure  that  it  will  be 
worse  than  useless  to  publish  the  statement 
that  I desire  to  make  relative  to  sundry  mat- 
ters about  which  we  talked  when  I met  you 
down  on  Wall  street,  last  week. 

G. — Your  proposition  is  a good  one. 
George,  you  may  omit  making  further  re- 
cord of  what  may  be  said,  until  you  are  re- 
quested to  begin  again. 

S. — Mr.  Richardson,  let  me  suggest  that 
we  have  already  spent  more  than  half  an 
hour  talking  here  this  afternoon.  I think 
we  had  better  begin  to  discuss  the  question 
legitimately  before  us. 

B. — Well,  I am  in  favor  of  doing  so. 

G. — George,  you  nny  now  make  a note  of 
what  is  being  said.  Well,  gentlemen,  I see 
by  the  report  of  our  last  interview,  that  I 
agreed  to  explain  to  you  again,  briefly,  the 


plan  which  we  propose  for  the  management 
of  the  national  finances,  which  we  claim 
will  give  us  a better  currency  than  the  pres- 
ent legal  tender  notes,  notwithstanding  that 
we  boldly  assert  that  the  greenbacks  make 
the  best  currency  which  we  have  thus  far 
had  in  this  country,  or  that  the  world  has 
ever  known.  They  make  a far  better  cur- 
rency than  gold  and  silver,  notwithstanding 
their  imperfections.  By  the  law  authorizing 
the  issue  of  the  greenbacks,  they  were  made 
imperfect  dollars,  in  as  much  as  they  are 
not  receivable  by  the  Government  for  duties, 
nor  payable  for  interest  on  our  5.20  and 
10.40  bonds.  Besides,  the  only  provision 
that  was  made  for  the  adjustment  of  the  vol- 
ume of  the  currency,  other  than  the  outside 
limit  of  the  authorizing  acts,  was  repealed 
very  soon  after  it  became  a law.  These  er- 
rors have  proved  to  be  very  serious,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  be  found  against  a 
truly  national  paper  money,  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
much  in  its  favor.  I may,  at  this  point,  very 
properly  call  your  attention  again  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Bout  well — the  present  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury — most  strangely  ignores 
Section  One,  of  the  Legal  Tender  Act,  and 
Section  Twenty  three , of  the  National  Bank 
Act.  His  disobedience  of  law  has  thus  far 
cost  the  National  Treasury  many  millions 
of  dollars.  But  let  me  return  to  the  special 
point  now  under  discussion.  We  say  gold 
and  silver  are  mere  articles  of  merchandise, 
and  should  be  so  considered  ; and  nothing 
more.  The  national  Government  should  is- 
sue dollar  tokens  not  payable  at  any  partic- 
ular time  or  place,  but  receivable  for  all 
debts,  both  public  and  private,  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  thus  being  a 
perfect  legal  tender.  And  in  order  to  adjust 
the  volume,  and  to  constitute  them  a perfect 
standard  measure  of  values , these  tokens 
should  be  made  interchangeable  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  holder , with  Government  bonds 
bearing  a fixed  rate  of  interest,  and — 

B. — Allow  me,  just  one  moment ; I want 
to  say  that  there  is  nothing  specially  new 
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in  all  this.  Yon  hare  been  over  this  game 
ground  before. 

G. — The  substance  of  all  that  we  have 
been  saying,  from  the  beginning  of  this  dis- 
cussion, I claim  is  really  covered  in  the  few 
paragraphs  which  I read  to  you  a few  weeks 
ago,  and  which  were,  as  I then  informed 
you,  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Currency 
Reform  Association,  as  its  “declaration  of 
principles.7’  The  only  object  of  this  contro- 
versy, as  I understand  it,  is  to  get  a clear 
perception  of  the  truth.  You  know  that 

line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,” 
is  the  only  method  by  which  we  can  make 
lasting  impressions  upon  the  mind.  And  if 
I am  not  greatly  mistaken,  you  specially  re- 
quested me  to  again  explain,  in  a brief  man- 
ner, our  views  upon  this  important  subject. 
That  is,  to  recapitulate  what  I have  said  to 
you  so  disconnectedly  since  this  discussion 
commenced,  because  of — 

B. — I beg  your  pardon.  I am  in  fault. 
I did  request  you  to  do  so,  and  I greatly  de- 
sire that  you  proceed.  I shall  not  inter- 
rupt you  again,  and  I hope  that  Mr.  South- 
wick  and  Mr.  Eldridge  will  also  desist  from 
asking  any  questions  until  alter  you  shall 
have  rehearsed  to  us  your  views  upon  this 
subject. 

G.  I shall  be  very  brief.  But,  before  I 
proceed,  I would  be  pleased  to  receive  your 
answers  to  the  questions  which  I propounded 
to  you  down  town  the  other  day,  and  put  in 
writing,  at  your  request.  I then  said  : 

If  we  admit  (for  the  sake  of  argument, 
simply,)  that  there  exists  in  the  heart  of 
man  a desire  for  obtaining  money,  so  strong 
that  the  charge  of  an  excessive  rate  of  inter- 
est, only , will  not  prevent  the  continuous 
borrowing  of  money  with  which  to  enter  in- 
to new  speculative  operations,  let  me  in- 
quire : 

Hr gt.— Why  was  the  clause  in  the  Legal 
Tender  Act  repealed,  which  authorized  the 
conversion  of  greenbacks  into  5.20  bonds,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  holder  ? 

Second. — Why  do  not  the  present  holders 
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of  the  Government  3 per  cent,  certificates 

demand  their  immediate  payment  T 

Third. — Would  not  government  bonds 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4 per  cent. , — 
provided  they  were  made  interchangeable 
with  currency  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder, 
-—be  a more  desirable  security,  especially 
with  business  men,  than  the  present  U.  S. 
currency  6s.  ? 

Fourth. — If  there  exist  such  a desire  for 
money,  (i.  e.)  currency,  on  the  part  of  men 
generally,  why  do  the  IJ.  S.  6 per  cent,  cur- 
rency bonds  sell  at  a premium  of  8@9  per 
cent.,  especially  during  the  present  mone- 
tary stringency  ? 

Fifth. — Why  does  that  huge  private  cor- 
poration, known  as  the  Bank  of  England, 
raise  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  it  dis- 
counts for  its  customers,  when  gold,  the  sup- 
posed basis  of  its  issues  of  bank  notes,  is  be- 
ing exported,  and  why  does  it  reduce  the 
rate  again,  when  this  order  of  things  is  re- 
versed ? Is  not  this  putting  up  and  putting 
down  of  the  rate  of  interest  done  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  regulating  the  demand  for  money  f 
I think  that  you  will  find  that  such  is  the 
case,  and  also  that  the  plan  works  well,  and 
that  the  result  of  that  policy  furnishes  posi- 
tive evidence,  based  upon  experience,  that 
the  rate  of  interest  governs  the  demand  for 
money  with  which  to  enter  upon  new  enter- 
prises. 

B. — I took  a copy  of  your  questions,  and 
submitted  them  to  an  acquaintance  of  mine. 
The  gentleman  referred  to,  is  a man  of  large 
experience  in  financial  matters.  He  is  one 
of  the  managers  of  a very  large  bank,  doing 
business  in  this  city.  I have  very  great  re- 
spect for  his  judgment,  but  I must  confess 
that  I think  he  fell  into  several  errors  in 
making  his  reply,  which  he  did  in  writing 
I submit  the  same  without  further  comment. 
I only  desire  to  add  that  I canvassed  the 
subject  pretty  thoroughly  with  him,  and 
asked  him  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
arguments  which  you  have  heretofore  ad- 
vanced, and  which  have  been  published  in 
the  report  of  this  discussion.  He  took  up 
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each  question,  and  replied  thereto,  giving 
to  his  answers  numbers  to  correspond  with 
your  questions,  as  follows : 

First. — Because  the  Government  did  not 
want  to  issue  any  more  bonds,  but  wanted 
rather  to  adopt  the  policy  of  paying,  than 
of  increasing  the  National  Debt. 

Second. — Because  they  perform  the  same 
office  in  the  reserves  of  the  banks  that  legal 
tenders  do  which  draw  no  interest.  As  be- 
tween greenbacks,  therefore,  which  draw  no 
interest  and  the  3 per  cents.,  the  banks  find 
it  to  their  interest  to  hold  the  latter.  But 
for  this  office  which  they  serve,  they  would 
all  be  presented  at  once  for  payment 

Third. — No  doubt  4 per  cent,  bonds 
would,  if  substituted,  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  present  3 per  cents.,  but  would 
not  be  held  to  any  extent  by  merchants, 
and  not  by  banks,  except  for  the  purpose 
stated,  and  to  the  extent  only  of  the  25  per 
cent,  reserve  now  required  by  law.  I doubt 
whether  if  4 percent,  bonds  were  issued,  they 
would  to  any  extent  be  received  in  exchange 
for  the  present  6 per  cent,  bonds,  i e , banks 
would  not  pay  116  or  118  for  a 4 per  cent, 
bond,  even  though  it  should  be  interchange- 
able for  greenbacks. 

Fourth  —The  currency  bonds,  bearing  6 
per  cent,  interest,  are  so  near  the  legal  rate 
of  interest,  i.  e.,  7 per  cent.,  that  capitalists, 
savings  banks,  and  others,  will  give  a small 
premium  for  them,  so  that  they  may  hold 
them  as  a reserve,  and  for  the  same  reasons 
that  banks  loan  on  call  to  strong  parties  at 
one  to  two  per  cent,  less  than  current  dis- 
count rates.  In  this  country  there  are,  at 
all  times,  large  sums  of  money  awaiting  in- 
vestment or  distribution,  or  held  in  trust 
for  temporary  use,  which  take  up  state  or* 
city  bonds  at  6 or  7 per  cent. , at  a time  when 
money  is  freely  bringing  one  per  cent,  a 
month. 

If  you  want  to  establish  the  point  that  TJ. 
8.  bonds,  at  whatever  rate  of  interest  paid, 
would  be  greatly  appreciated  by  making 
them  interchangeable  with  currency, you  have 

only  to  remember  the  effect  on  state  bonds 


under  our  late  state  banking  system.  Imme- 
diately on  the  transfer  of  the  state,  to  the 
present  U.S.  bank  system, state  bonds  receded 
from  10  to  15  per  cent.  The  reason  was 
that  they  were  no  longer  wanted  as  security 
for  the  issue  of  bills.  Whereas,  formerly 
the  banks  held  state  bonds  to  the  extent  of 
their  circulation,  now  they  only  hold  them 
as  an  investment,  and  to  a very  limited  ex- 
tent. 

There  can  be  no  question  in  my  mind, 
that  so  long  as  the  banking  law  requires  the 
bauks  to  hold  a reserve,  any  bond  due  when- 
ever payment  might  bo  demanded,  though 
bearing  but  me  per  cent,  interest , would  be 
held  by  the  banks  rather  than  to  hold  legal 
tenders.  But  what  would  be  the  effect  on 
prices  and  trade,  if  the  holders  of  U.  S. 
bonds  generally,  could,  at  their  option,  ex- 
change them  for  greenbacks  ? It  will  not 
do  for  the  advocates  of  this  interchangeable 
system — of  bonds  with  currency — to  admit 
that  only  a limited  amount  should 
be  so  interchangeable,  for  their  theory  is 
that  men  or  banks  would  only  take  what 
currency  they  could  profitably  use,  and  this 
u profitable  use’  ’ would  indicate  a limit,  and 
the  only  limit  required. 

If  I comprehend  the  principle  involved  in 
this  proposed  exchange  of  bonds  for  cur- 
rency, the  higher  the  rate  of  interest  on  the 
bonds,  the  more  would  be  the  restriction  on 
the  circulation,  i.  e.,  if  the  banks  held  3 per 
cent,  bonds,  they  would  more  readily  ex- 
change them  for  currency,  than  if  they  held 
6 per  cent,  bonds,  and  would  hold  the  cur- 
rency much  longer  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  oase. 

The  theory  is  this : Whenever  currency 
could  be  made  to  pay  more  than  the  rate  of 
interest  on  the  bonds  held,  then  the  ex- 
change would  be  effected;  and  whenever 
currency  was  not  paying,  it  would  be  ex- 
changed back  for  the  bonds. 

My  doubt,  if  any,  of  the  practical  value 
of  this  system,  arises  from  my  fear  of  over 
motion.  The  influence  of  a redundant  paper 
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currency  upon  trade  and  prices,  is  to  well- 
known  to  be  questioned. 

Fifth. — Upon  careful  consideration,  and 
after  giving  special  attention  to  the  reading 
of  the  history  of  the  Bank  of  England,  I 
am  compelled  to  admit  that  the  increasing 
and  diminishing  of  the  rate  of  interest  regu- 
lates “ the  demand  for  money  with  which 
to  enter  upon  new  enterprises.7’  Experience 
has  shown,  as  I learn  from  history,  that  the 
Bank  of  England  is  not  a perfect  institution. 
It  has  failed,  several  times,  and  for  long  pe- 
riods, to  redeem  its  notes  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  upon  which  they  were  issued 

R.  — Perhaps  I might,  with  propriety,  have 
added,  when  I submitted  the  answers  of  my 
friend — the  bank  manager — as  I did  not 
give  you  his  name,  that  he  said  to  me  that 
th e fifth  question  puzzled  him  somewhat 
when  he  began  to  give  the  subject  close  at- 
tention, as  he  noticed  that,  in  referring  to 
the  Bank  of  England,  the  words  “ private 
corporation*7  had  been  underlined.  He  said, 
very  frankly,  he  had  always  taken  it  for 
granted  that  the  Bank  of  England  was 
purely  a national  affair,  and  that  it  was  man- 
aged exclusively  by  Government  officials. 
It  had  never  occured  to  him  that  it  was  own- 
ed by  private  individuals,  for  it  has  aston- 
ishing control — for  a private  corporation — 
over  the  Government  finances.  After  reading 
that  which  you  said  about  that  institution, 
when  this  discussion  first  began,  he  was 
fully  convinced  that  it  was  a private  corpo- 
ration, but  as  the  great  majority  of  his  busi- 
ness acquaintances  to  whom  he  mentioned 
the  matter  insisted  that  such  was  not  the 
case,  he  referred  to  the  history  of  England’s 
finances,  and  of  the  Bank  in  particular,  and 
confirmed  the  truth  of  your  assertions  rela- 
tive thereto. 

S.  — Notwithstanding  the  old  adage,  that 
“ misery  loves  company,’7  there  is  no  special 
consolation  in  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
other  people  who  are  now  as  ignorant  in 
these  financial  matters  as  I was  when  I came 
in  this  office  some  months  ago,  almost  fully 
determined  that  I would  never  read  Tiara 
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Mercantile  Journal  again,  because  of 
its  advocacy  of  a national  paper  money  cur- 
rency. It  would  be  very  amusing,  however, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  great  harm  which  re- 
sults from  such  extreme  ignorance.  I have 
talked  with  many  people  in  the  West  upon 
these  matters,  and  I regret  to  say  that  the 
great  majority,  of  business  men  even,  are 
all  astray  upon  the  history  of  finance. 

E. — Gentlemen,  excuse  me  for  this  inter- 
ruption. I came  as  a listener  only,  and,  of 
course,  don’t  consider  it  proper  that  I should 
interfere,  in  the  slightest  degree,  in  this 
conversation,  still  I want  to  say  that  I am 
anxious  to  hear  what  Mr.  Groom  has  to  say 
in  regard  to  the  answers  to  those  questions 
which  were  submitted,  as  made  by  the  bank 
manager — the  friend  of  Mr.  Richardson. 

G. — The  reply  to  the  first  is  intended,  ap- 
parently, to  dodge  the  question,  and  the 
gentleman  fell  into  a serious  mistake.  The 
particular  clause  of  the  legal  tender  act  re- 
ferred to,  was  repealed  a long  time  before  the 
Government  ceased  to  be  a borrower.  I say 
that  the  reason  of  its  being  repealed  was  the 
simple  fact  that  under  the  privilege  of  con- 
version of  the  legal  tender  notes  into  5.20 
bonds  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder,  the  cur- 
rency was  absorbed  faster  than  a certain  class 
of  people  desired.  The  second  question  had 
no  special  point  to  it,  and  is  answered  cor- 
rectly. The  third  fails  entirely  to  meet  the 
case.  The  very  idea  that  the  banks  would 
“pay  116  or  118 for  a 4 per  cent,  bond, even 
though  it  should  be  interchangeable  for 
greenbacks,’’  is  ridiculous.  If  the-  one  was 
interchangeable  for  the  other,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  holder , they  would  necessarily  be  on  a 
par , neither  could  bear  a premium  over  the 
other.  I am  positive  that  such  a security 
would  be  held  in  special  favor  by  business 
men  of  all  classes  and  grades.  The  admis- 
sions made  in  the  answers  to  the  fourth  and 
fifth  questions  are  all  that  we  desire.  If 
what  is  there  admitted  be  correct,  then  our 
plan  is  perfect. 

R.  — Let  me  read  a portion  of  an  article 
on  the  currency  question,  which  I clipped 
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from  one  of  our  morning  dailies,  a few  days 
since.  It  won’t  take  more  than  two  min- 
utes. I would  like  to  have  you  answer 
some  of  the  points  which  are  therein  set 
forth.  It  is  as  follows  : 

“ One  of  the  devices  of  kings  and  princes 
in  the  middle  ages  for  filling  their  treas- 
uries and  plundering  the  working  class,  was 
to  adulterate  or  clip  their  coin.  A piece  of 
money  then,  which  was  nominally  a louis 
d’or,  or  a florin,  contained  really  half  or  a 
third  less  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  po- 
tentate was  supposed  to  gain  the  difference, 
while  the  people  paid  the  loss.  The  irre- 
deemable paper  dollar  is  a precisely  similar 
robbery  of  the  consumers. 

If  the  United  States  bonds,  by  an  act  of 
incredible  national  baseness,  should  ever  be 
paid  in  paper,  it  need  not  be  said  that  the 
value  of  the  greenback  dollar  would  sink  to 
an  immense  degree.  A dollar,  instead  of 
being  worth,  as  it  is  now,  say  seventy-five 
cents,  would  be  worth,  perhaps,  thirty- 
three  cents.  The  capitalists  who  saw  the 
storm  impending,  and  who  are  better  able 
to  perceive  beforehand  than  the  laboring 
classes,  would,  of  course,  sell  out  their 
bonds  as  early  as  possible,  and  put  their 
money  in  objects  oi  permanent  value,  such 
as  houses  and  lands.  The  poor  would  at- 
tempt to  redeem  last,  and  would  find  their 
hard-earned  savings  reduced  to  half  their 
former  value.  All  savings  banks,  trust 
companies,  fire  insurance  and  life  insurance 
associations,  would  discover  that  their  in- 
vestments in  Government  securities  were 
suddenly  stripped  of  more  than  half  their 
worth,  and  the  laborers  and  mechanics  who 
have  their  savings  in  these  companies  would 
be  proportionately  impoverished.  But  this 
would  not  be  the  greatest  disaster  to  the 
poor,  from  the  payment  of  the  bonds  in  pa- 
per. The  present  reduced  value  of  the  dol- 
lar tells  more  severely  on  the  laborers  and 
consumers  than  it  does  on  the  dealers  and 
the  comfortable  classes.  Commissioner 
Wells  has  proved,  from  careful  statistics, 
that  the  family  expenses  of  laborers,  me- 
chanics, and  all  people  of  small  means,  have 
arisen  in  the  last  few  years  87^  per  cent. 
Wages  and  salaries  have  not  increased  at  all 
equally  in  proportion.  The  explanation  is 
simple  : where  the  standard  of  value  is  un- 
certain, or,  in  other  words,  where  gold  has 
ceased  to  be  the  basis  of  the  currency,  every 
petty  dealer,  shopkeeper,  merchant,  and 
importer  must  charge  to  his  customers  a 
double  or  treble  profit  to  compensate  him 


for  his  extra  risks.  After  each  dealer  in  any 
commodity  purchases  his  article,  the  cur- 
rency may  change  its  value,  and  he  may 
lose  all  his  usual  profit.  To  meet  the  chance 
of  this,  he  must  add  somewhat  to  the  price 
in  dealing  with  the  one  next  to  him  in  the 
line  of  sale.  When  the  article  finally  reaches 
the  mechanic  or  the  laborer,  it  is  charged 
with  all  these  extra  prices. 

The  uncertainty,  too,  of  the  currency  gives 
the  dealer  a pretext  which  he  is  only  too 
ready  to  avail  himself  of,  to  overcharge.  If 
the  value  of  our  dollar  is  steadily  falling, 
as  would  inevitably  be  the  case  under  an 
expected  payment  of  the  bonds  in  paper, 
this  uncertainty  would  be  immensely  in- 
creased, and  the  laboring  class  suffer  pro- 
portionably.  Moreover,  the  wages  of  a 
working-class  never  can  rise  as  fast  as  prices 
rise.  There  is  too  close  competition  be- 
tween laborers  for  that.  In  the  first  “ rise 
of  gold’5  during  the  war,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, it  was  a long  time  before  wages  rose 
any  way  proportionably  with  the  increase 
of  prices,  and  salaries  never  reached  a fair 
equality.  Capital,  too,  under  a grand  effort 
at  national  repudiation,  would  become  ex- 
ceedingly timid,  and  would  not  employ 
labor  to  the  same  extent,  so  that  from  every 
source  vast  disasters  would  come  upon  the 
laboring  classes,  as  the  currency  increased 
and  gold  rose,  with  the  payment  of  the 
bonds  in  paper.  Price51  would  be  at  starva- 
tion point,  wages  still  low,  capital  sluggish, 
and  employment  dull.  The  savings  on 
which  the  laborers  had  expected  to  live 
would  possess  but  a fraction  of  their  value. 
Panic  would  increase  and  gold  rise,  until 
the  paper  dollar  had  become  like  the  Con- 
federate, and  a crash  ensue  which  would 
overwhelm  laborer  and  employer  together, 
but  where  “the  weakest  would  go  to  the 
wall.” 

G. — Do  you  want  my  opinion  upon  that 
which  you  have  read  ? 

R. — Yes.  I read  it  for  that  special  pur- 
pose. 

G. — It  is  not  worthy  of  consideration.  If 
there  is  any  argument  whatever  in  it,  it  is 
in  favor  of  a paper  money  currency,  although 
it  is  evidently  intended  to  be  otherwise.  The 
clipping  of  coin,  or  increasing  the  alloy,  thus 
changing  the  currency  arbitrarily,  was  a fraud, 
as  it  worked  great  harm  upon  the  creditor 
class,  and  advantage  to  the  debtor.  The 
forced  resumption  of  specie  payments  would 
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be  reversing  the  order,  but  would  be  equally 
fraudulent,  and  many  times  more  disastrous 
to  all  commercial  interests.  The  author  of 
that  which  you  submit  is  not  even  in  the  un 
fortunate  position  of  being  astride  the  fence, 
but  in  his  efforts  to  write  on  a subject  with 
which  he  is  evidently  unacquainted, he  makes 
sad  work  of  it.  A man  can  no  more  be  get- 
ting both  poor  and  rich,  than  he  can  be  in 
two  distinctly  separate  places,  at  the  same 
time.  If  a civil  engineer  undertakes  to  lay 
out  a plot  of  land,  according  to  an  old  deed, 
or  grant,  it  is  all  important  that  the  point  of 
beginning  shall  be  correctly  determined.  The 
financial  writers  of  the  day,  who  begin  with 
the  erroneous  assumption  that  there  is  a need 
for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  com- 
mence wrong ; and,  necessarily,  are  in  error 
throughout.  You  doubtless  remember  that 
we  offered  some  time  since  a premium  or 
prize  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  any  man  who 
should  first  convince  a properly  chosen  jury 
that  a resumption  of  specie  payments  was  de- 
sirable-after we  had  argued  the  case  before 
such  jury.  No  one  has  yet  signified  any  de- 
sire to  accept  that  offer.  I was  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  find  the  following,  a few  days  since, 
in  the  N.  Y.  World : 

“If  the  national  debt  did  not  exceed  the 
circulation  of  the  banks,  the  banks  could 
well  afford  to  hold  it  all  at  two  per  cent. 
For  their  circulation,  while  it  is  out,  they 
receive  seven  per  cent.  ; and  two  per  cent, 
on  the  bonds  would  make  the  investment 
yield  nine  per  cent.— a very  high  rate.  The 
public  debt  is,  to  be  sure,  much  larger  than 
the  circulation  of  the  banks  ; but  the  fact 
that  the  banks  can  use  government  bonds  to 
such  great  advantage  should  have  an  im- 
portant influence  in  reducing  the  rate  of  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt.  Previous  to  the 
war,  the  value  of  government  bonds  was  not 
enhanced  by  this  means  of  adding  seven  per 
cent,  to  the  rate  of  interest  which  they 
yielded. 

“The  exemption  of  the  bonds  from  State 
and  municipal  taxation,  is  another  reason 
why  the  rate  of  interest  on  them  should  be 
low.  Six  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  City  of  New 
York  always  readily  tell  ai  par  ; six  per  cent, 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a fair  aver- 
age rate  of  interest  on  long  loans  in  the 
great  money  centre  of  the  country.  The 


rate  of  State  and  municipal  taxation  iB  be- 
tween two  and  three  per  cent. ; if  we  call  it 
two,  an  untaxed  government  bond  at  four 
per  cent,  is  as  valuable  as  a New  York  City 
bond  at  six.  The  only  question  with  capi- 
talists is,  how,  with  equal  assurance  of 
safety,  they  can  get  the  largest  returns  from 
their  investments.  An  untaxed  government 
bond  being  just  as  safe  as  a New  York  City 
bond,  the  government  ought  to  be  able  to 
sell  untaxed  four  per  cent,  bonds  with  as 
much  facility  as  the  city  sells  six  per  cent, 
bonds.  It  may  be  said  that  Federal  bonds 
were  likewise  untaxed  previous  to  the  war; 
but  local  taxes  were  then  much  lighter  than 
they  are  at  present,  and  the  exemption  of 
Federal  securities  from  State  taxation  was 
not  then  a prominent  subject  of  public  at- 
tention, being  scarcely  kuown,  or  at  least 
little  considered,  by  the  public. 

The  rates  of  interest  on  particular  classes 
of  loans  is  very  much  governed  by  circum- 
stances. Vast  sums  of  money  are  constantly 
and  cheerfully  lent  in  this  country  without 
any  interest  at  all.  The  banks  are  constant 
debtors  to  the  public  for  the  whole  amount 
of  their  circulation  and  the  whole  amount 
of  their  deposits  ;/on  neither  of  which  do 
they  pay  any  interest.  On  a great  part  of 
the  money  thus  borrowed  without  interest 
the  banks  make  seven  per  cent.  They  get 
that  rate  on  all  their  circulation ; and  as 
their  deposits  furnish  the  chief  means  of 
their  loans,  their  aggregate  deposits  are  a 
loan  to  them  by  the  community  without 
interest,  a great  part  of  which  they  <oan 
back  to  the  community  at  the  legal  rates. 
Why  does  the  community  thus  consent  to 
loan  to  the  banks,  without  interest,  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  ? It  is  because 
they  can,  on  any  day  during  business  hours, 
demand  the  payment  of  these  loans,  and  re- 
ceive it  as  soon  as  the  money  can  be  counted. 
The  money  so  loaned  is  just  as  available  to 
the  lenders  as  if  it  were  locked  up  In  their 
private  safes.  Now,  loans  to  the  govern- 
ment have  a similar  advantage,  although 
not  to  so  great  a degree.  The  bonds  of  a 
government  in  good  credit  can  always  be 
converted  into  money  on  any  business  day 
in  the  year.  If  a man  wishes  to  keep  a large 
sum  at  command  to  take  advantage  of  turns 
in  the  market,  he  may  do  it  in  two  ways. 
He  may  deposit  his  money  in  a bank,  sub- 
ject to  bis  draft,  in  which  case  it  receives  no 
interest ; or  he  may  invest  it  in  government 
bonds,  which  he  can  sell  on  any  day  when 
he  has  occasion  to  use  the  money,  drawing 
interest  on  it  meanwhile.  If  the  credit  of 
the  government  is  steady  enough  to  protect 
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the  bonds  against  fluctuations,  he  can  afford 
to  invest  in  them  in  this  manner  at  a very 
low  rate  of  interest.  If  he  invested  his 
money  in  real  estate  or  other  property,  it 
would  not  be  available  when  he  wanted  to 
use  it.  If  he  deposited  it  in  a bank,  it 
would  yield  him  no  income.  If  he  invested 
it  in  the  bonds  of  private  corporations, 
their  value  has  no  steadiness.  But  the  se- 
curities of  a government  whose  credit  is 
solid,  and  its  finances  well  managed,  in  a 
normal  and  healthy  state  of  the  currency, 
are  superior  to  every  other  form  of  invest- 
ment in  availability  without  loss  for  any 
sudden  use.  For  occasions  which  are  not  of 
daily  recurrence,  they  are  almost  as  conven- 
ient as  deposits  in  a solvent  bank,  and  have 
the  advantage  over  deposits  of  drawing  in- 
terest until  they  are  used.  A very  low  rate 
of  interest  suffices  to  bring  them  into  great 
demand.  When,  therefore,  our  finances  get 
righted,  the  government  ought  to  be  able  to 
borrow  at  a far  lower  rate  than  the  ordinary 
interest  of  money.’’ 

S. — I noticed,  a few  days  since,  an  article 
from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  Henry  C.  Carey, 
published  in  the  American  Workman,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  currency.  If  it  won’t  be 
trespassing  too  much  upon  your  patience,  I 
should  like  to  read  it  to  you. 

G.—l  should  be  pleased  to  hear  it  read. 
Mr.  Carey  is  an  able  man,  and  his  opinions 
are  worthy  of  special  consideration. 

■R. — Please  read  it,  Mr.  Southwick. 

S. — I will  begin  with  the  title. 

An  Abundant  Greenback  Currency. 

IT  PROMOTES  GENERAL  PROSPERITY. — THE  BUSI- 
NESS OP  THE  COUNTRY  REQUIRES  AN  INCREASE 
OP  CURRENCY,  RATHER  THAN  A DECREASE. — 
MORE  THAN  ANYTHING  ELSE  WHATSOEVER, 
THE  COUNTRY  NEEDS  FINANCIAL  PEACE. 

Forgetful  always,  even  of  the  events  of 
yesterday,  our  people  are  particularly  so  in 
reference  to  financial  questions  ; and  there- 
fore is  it  that  we  are  now  required  to  witness 
so  many  absurd  attempts  at  bringing  the 
country  back,  so  far  as  regards  machinery 
of  circulation,  to  the  point  at  which  it  stood 
at  the  opening  of  the  great  Rebellion. 

Scheme  follows  scheme,  their  authors 
wholly  overlooking  the  facts  that  the  long 
period  from  1815  to  1860,  with  exception 
alone  of  the  brief  and  happy  periods  of  pro- 
tection to  American  labor  under  the  tariffs 
of  1828  and  1842,  had  presented  a constant 
series  of  financial  crises,  bringing  ruin  every- 


where to  unfortunate  debtors,  while  enabling 
wealthy  creditors  largely  to  augment  their 
already  enormous  fortunes  ; that  in  that  pe- 
riod there  had  been  no  le^a  than  four  general 
bank  suspensions  ; that  throughout  the  cen- 
tre and  the  West,  the  South  and  the  South- 
west, the  average  rate  of  interest  had  been 
higher  than  in  any  other  country  of  the 
world,  claiming  to  rank  as  civilized;  that  the 
money  value  of  property  everywhere  had 
been  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  English  money  market ; that 
railroad  proprietors,  manufacturers,  miners, 
and  furnace  men  had, on  repeated  occasions, 
seen  their  property  almobt  wholly  swept 
away;  that  in  each  successive  free  trade  or 
revenue  tariff  period  a large  portion  of  the 
lands  and  houses  of  the  country  had  changed 
owners  under  the  sheriff’s  hammer;  and 
finally,  that  rebellion  was  but  the  natural 
consequence  of  a system  by  means  of  which 
the  Bank  of  England  had  been  enabled,  by 
a single  turn  of  the  screw,  to  withdraw  from 
the  country  nearly  the  whole  of  the  little 
specie  basis  on  which  our  circulation  has 
rested,  thereby  paralyzing  the  societary 
movement,  and  depriving  both  government 
and  people  of  the  means  required  for  their 
support. 

What  was  the  real  state  of  things  at  the 
opening  of  the  Rebellion,  will  now  be  shown 
as  follows : — 

Had  it  been  possible  on  the  fourth  of 
March,  1861,  to  take  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
whole  Union,  the  phenomena  presenting 
themselves  for  examination  would  have  been 
as  follows : — 

Millions  of  men  and  women  would  have 
been  seen  who  were  wholly,  or  partially  un- 
employed, because  of  inability  to  find  per- 
sons able  and  willing  to  pay  for  service. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  workmen,  farm- 
ers, and  shop-keepers,  would  have  been 
seen  holding  articles  of  various  kinds  for 
which  no  purchasers  could  be  found. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  country  traders 
would  have  been  seen  poring  over  their 
books,  seeking,  but  vainly  seeking,  to  dis- 
cover in  what  direction  they  might  look  for 
obtaining  the  means  with  which  to  discharge 
their  city  debts.  Thousands  of  city  traders 
would  have  been  seen  endeavoring  to  dis- 
cover how  they  might  obtain  the  means  with 
which  to  pay  their  notes. 

Thousands  of  mills,  factories,  furnaces,  and 
workshops,  large  and  small,  would  have  been 
seen  standing  idle,  while  surrounded  by  per- 
sons who  desired  to  be  employed  ; and  tens 
of  thousands  of  bank,  factory,  and  railroad 
proprietors  would  have  been  seen  despair* 
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ing  of  obtaining  dividends  by  means  of 
which  they  might  be  enabled  to  go  to  mar- 
ket. 

High  above  all  these  would  have  been 
6een  a national  treasury  wholly  empty,  and 
to  all  appearance  little  likely  ever  again  to 
be  filled.  Why  was  all  this  ? The  laborer 
needing  food,  and  the  farmer  clothing,  why 
did  they  not  exchange  ? Because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  power  on  the  part  of  the  former  to 
give  to  the  latter  anything  with  which  he 
could  purchase  either  hats  or  coats.  The 
village  shopkeeper  desired  to  pay  his  city 
debts.  Why  did  he  not?  Because  the 
neighboring  mill  was  standing  idle,  while 
men  and  women  indebted  to  him  were  wholly 
unemployed. 

The  city  trader  could  not  meet  his  notes 
because  his  village  correspondents  could  not 
comply  with  their  engagements.  The  doc- 
tor could  not  collect  his  bills.  The  landlord 
could  not  collect  his  rents,  and  all,  from 
laborer  to  landlord,  found  themselves  com- 
pelled to  refrain  from  the  purchase  of  those 
commodities  to  whose  consumption  the  na- 
tional treasury  had  been  used  to  look  for 
the  supplies  upon  which  it  thus  far  had  de- 
pended. 

The  difficulty  resulted  from  the  one  great 
fact  already  indicated  in  regard  to  the  la- 
borer. If  he  could  have  found  any  one  will- 
ing to  give  him  something  that  would  pay 
taxes,  or  that  the  farmer  would  accept  from 
him  in  exchange  for  food — that  the  farmer 
could  then  pass  to  his  neighbor  shopkeeper 
in  exchange  for  cloth — that  neighbor  could 
then  pass  to  the  city  trader  in  satisfaction 
of  his  debt — and  that  this  latter  could  then 
pass  to  the  bank,  to  his  counsel,  to  his  phy- 
sician, or  his  landlord,  the  societary  circula- 
tion would  at  once  have  been  re-established, 
and  the  public  health  restored. 

That  one  thing,  however,  was  scarcely 
anywhere  to  be  found.  Its  name  was  money. 
Some  few  persons  possessed  it  in  larger  or 
smaller  quantities,  but  the  total  amount  be- 
ing very  small,  when  compared  with  that 
which  was  required,  its  owners  would  not 
part  with  the  use  of  it  except  on  terms  so 
onerous  as  to  be  ruinous  to  the  borrowers. 
As  a consequence  of  this,  the  city  trader 
paid  ten,  twelve,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  the  use  of  what  he  needed,  charg- 
ing twice  that  to  the  village  shopkeeper  in 
the  price  of  his  goods.  The  latter,  of  course, 
found  it  necessary  to  do  the  same  by  his 
neighbors,  charging  nearly  cent,  per  cent., 
and  thus  was  the  whole  burden  resulting 
from  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  a medium 
of  exchange  thrown  upon  the  class  which 


least  could  bear  it — the  working  people  of 
the  country — farmers,  mechanics,  and  la- 
borers. As  a consequence  of  this,  they 
shrank  in  their  proportions  as  the  societary 
circulation  became  more  and  more  impeded, 
while  those  great  palaces  which  now  stand 
almost  side  by  side  with  tenement  houses, 
whose  occupants,  men,  women,  and  children, 
count  by  hundreds.  The  rich  thus  grew 
richer,  and  the  poor  grew  poorer. 

Why  was  all  this  ? Why  did  they  not  use 
the  gold  of  which  California  had  already 
sent  us  so  many  hundreds  of  millions  ? Be- 
cause we  had  most  carefully  followed  in  the 
train  of  British  free-trade  teachers,  who  had 
assured  our  people  that  the  safe,  true,  and 
certain  road  toward  wealth  and  power  was 
to  be  found  in  the  direction  of  sending 
wheat,  flour,  corn,  pork,  and  wool  to  Eng- 
land in  their  rudest  form,  and  then  buying 
them  back  again  in  the  shape  of  manufac- 
tures at  quadruple  prices,  paying  the  differ- 
ence in  the  products  of  Californian  mines ! 
Because  we  had  in  this  manner  for  a long 
period  of  years,  been  selling  whole  skins  for 
sixpence,  and  buying  back  tails  for  a shil- 
ling ! Because  we  had  thus  compelled  our 
people  to  remain  idle  while  consuming  food 
and  clothing,  the  gold  meanwhile  being 
sent  to  purchase  other  food  and  clothing  for 
the  workmen  of  London  and  Paris,  Lyons, 
Manchester,  and  Birmingham. 

Why,  however,  when  circulating  note 
could  so  easily  be  made,  did  not  the  bank 
supply  them,  when  all  around  them  would 
so  gladly  have  allowed  interest  for  use? 
Because  those  notes  were  redeemable  in  a 
commodity  of  which,  although  California 
gave  us  much,  we  could  no  longer  retain 
even  the  slightest  portion  ; the  quantity  re- 
quired abroad  for  payment  of  heavy  interest 
and  for  purchase  of  foreign  food  in  the  forms 
of  cloth  and  iron,  having  now  become  fully 
equal  to  the  annual  supply,  and  being  at 
times  even  in  excess  of  it. 

The  control  of  our  whole  domestic  com- 
merce was  therefore  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners  who  were  from  hour  to  hour 
becoming  richer  by  means  of  compelling  us 
to  remain  so  dependent  upon  them  that 
they  could  always  fix  the  prices  at  which 
they  would  buy  the  skins,  and  those  at 
which  they  would  be  willing  to  sell  the  tails. 
As  a necessary  consequence  of  this,  the  na- 
tion was  not  only  paralyzed,  but  in  danger 
of  almost  immediate  death. 

Such  having  been  the  state  of  things  on 
the  day  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  inauguration,  let 
us  now  look  at  the  remedy  that  was  then 
required.  Let  us  for  a moment  suppose 
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the  existence  of  an  individual  with  wealth 
so  great  that  all  who  knew  him  might  have 
entire  confidence  in  the  performance  of 
what  he  promised.  Let  us  then  suppose 
that  he  should  have  said  to  the  laborers  of 
the  country,  “ Go  into  the  mill  and  I will 
see  that  your  wages  are  paid  to  the  mil- 
lers, “Employ  these  people,  and  I will  see 
that  your  cloth  is  sold to  the  farmers, 
“Give  your  food  to  the  laborer,  and  your 
wool  to  the  millers,  and  I will  see  that  your 
bills  are  at  once  discharged  and  to  the 
shopkeepers,  ‘ ‘ Give  your  coffee  and  sugar 
to  the  farmer,  and  I will  see  that  payment 
shall  forthwith  be  made ;7’  to  the  city 
traders,  “ Fill  the  orders  of  the  village  shop- 
keeper, and  send  your  bills  to  me  for  pay- 
ment to  the  landlords,  “ lease  your  houses, 
and  look  to  me  for  the  rents;7'  to  all,  “I 
have  opened  a clearing-house  for  the  whole 
country,  and  have  done  so  with  a view  to 
enable  every  man  to  find  on  the  instant  a 
cash  demand  for  his  labor  and  its  products, 
and  my  whole  fortune  has  been  pledged  for 
the  performance  of  my  engagements,’7  and 
then  let  us  examine  into  the  effects.  At 
once  the  societary  circulation  would  have 
been  restored.  Labor  would  have  come  into 
demand,  thus  doubling  at  once  the  produc- 
tive power  of  the  country.  Food  would  have 
been  demanded,  and  the  farmer  would  have 
been  enabled  to  improve  his  machinery  of 
cultivation.  Cloth  would  have  been  sold, 
and  the  spinner  would  have  added  to  the 
number  of  his  spindles.  Coal  and  iron  would 
have  found  increased  demand,  and  mines 
and  furnaces  would  have  grown  in  number 
and  in  size  Houses  becoming  more  produc- 
tive, new  ones  would  have  been  built,  pa- 
ralysis would  have  passed  away ; life,  activity, 
and  energy  having  taken  its  place,  all  the 
wonderful  effects  having  resulted  from  the 
simple  pledge  of  one  sufficient  man  that  he 
would  see  the  contracts  carried  out.  He  had 
pledged  his  credit , and  nothing  more. 

What  is  here  supposed  is  almost  precisely 
what  was  done  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  ad- 
ministration, the  only  difference  having  been 
that  while  in  the  one  case  the  farmers  and 
laborers  had  been  required  to  report  them- 
selves to  the  single  individual , the  govern- 
ment had  in  the  other,  by  actual  purchase  of 
labor  and  its  products,  and  the  grant  of  its 
pledges  in  a variety  of  shapes  and  forms,  ena- 
bled each  and  every  man  in  the  country 
to  arrange  his  business  in  the  manner 
that  to  himself  seemed  most  advantageous. 
To  the  laborer  it  had  said,  We  need  your 
services,  and  in  return  will  give  you  that 


which  (the  greenback)  will  enable  your 
family  to  purchase  food  and  clothing.  To 
the  farmer  it  had  said,  We  need  food,  and 
will  give  you  that  by  means  of  which  you 
can  pay  the  shopkeeper.  To  the  manufac 
turer  it  had  said,  We  need  cloth,  and  will 
give  you  that  which  will  enable  yon  to 
settle  with  the  workman  and  the  farmer. 
To  the  naval  constructor  it  had  said,  We 
need  your  ships,  and  will  give  you  that 
which  will  enable  you  to  purchase  timber, 
iron  and  engines. 

In  this  manner  it  was  by  the  use  of  the 
national  credit  in  the  form  of  the  greenback 
that  domestic  commerce  had  been  stimu- 
lated into  life,  the  result  exhibiting  itself  in 
the  facts,  that  while  we  increased  to  an  ex- 
tent never  known  before,  the  number  of  our 
houses  and  ships,  our  mills,  mines,  and  fur- 
naces, our  supplies  of  food,  cloth,  and  iron, 
and  while  we  diversified  our  industry  to  an 
extent  that  was  absolutely  marvellous,  we 
were  enabled  to  send  to  the  government 
thousands  of  millions  of  dollars,  where  be- 
fore, under  the  system  which  made  us 
wholly  dependent  "upon  the  mercy  of  the 
wealthy  capitalists  of  England,  it  had  been 
found  difficult  to  furnish  even  tens  of  mil- 
lions. The  whole  history  of  the  world 
presents  no  case  of  a financial  success  so 
perfect. 

Throughout  the  war  the  government  al- 
lied itself  with  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
those  who  had  money  to  borrow,  interest  to 
pay,  labor  and  labors’  products  to  sell,  com- 
prising nineteen-twentieths  of  our  total  pop- 
ulation ; and  hence  it  was  that  the  war 
resulted  in  success  so  entirely  complete. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a constant  effort 
at  separating  the  government  from  that 
great  class,  and  bringing  it  into  close  alli- 
ance with  that  very  trivial  one,  so  far  as 
numbers  go,  which  profits  by  high  rates  of 
interest  and  low  prices  of  labor  and  labors’ 
products. 

With  a population  scarcely  larger  than 
our  own,  grouped  together  on  a surface  less 
than  that  of  half  a dozen  of  our  states,  and 
therefore  having  far  less  need  than  ourselves 
of  any  material  medium  of  exchange,  France 
has  a circulating  medium  one- half  greater 
than  is  allowed  to  us.  With  a still  more 
compressed  population,  and  one  far  more 
accustomed  to  effecting  exchanges  without 
the  use  of  any  species  of  money  whatsoever, 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  use  more  than 
twenty  dollars  per  head. 

With  little  less  than  forty  millions  of 
people,  scattered  over  almost  a continent, 
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and  therefore  standing  thrice  as  much  in  need 
of  some  material  medium  of  circulation  we 
are  allowed  far  less  than  is  given  in  either 
France  or  Britain.  When,  however,  we  look 
to  those  portions  in  which  population  is 
dense,  and  money  by  comparison  little 
needed,  we  find  them  using  more  than  either 
France  or  England,  the  actual  circulation 
of  New  England  being  more  than  thirty  dol- 
lars per  head. 

Looking  next  South  and  West,  we  find 
many  of  the  states  and  territories  possess- 
ing a circulation  too  small  for  enumeration, 
and  with  scarcely  ,tbe  smallest  chance  that 
more  will  be  allowed  them.  To  assert, 
under  such  circumstances,  that  there  is  any 
excess  of  circulation,  is  so  utterly  absurd  as 
to  make  it  almost  doubtful  if  the  gentlemen 
who  make  resumption  speeches  can  really 
believe  the  strange  assertions  they  have 
been  used  to  make.  To  seek,  by  means  of 
action  in  the  direction  such  men  now  indi- 
cate, a resumption  of  specie  payments,  must 
result  in  a failure  so  complete  as  to  post- 
pone any  real  resumption  for  half  a century 
to  come. 

What  the  country  really  needs  is  an  in- 
crease, and  not  a decrease  in  the  machinery 
of  circulation.  That,  however,  as  we  are 
assured,  will  readily  be  obtained  if  the  cir- 
culating notes  can  only  be  suppressed. 
“ Create  a need  for  the  precious  metals,  and 
they  will  be  sure  to  come."  Why,  how- 
ever, is  it,  that  it  is  precisely  where  circu- 
latory notes  most  abound,  in  New  England, 
Old  England,  France,  and  Belgium,  that 
gold  and  silver  are  most  attracted  ? Why 
is  it,  that  in  the  almost  total  absence  of 
circulating  notes,  the  precious  metals  have 
30  entirely  disappeared  from  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  North  and  South  Carolina  ? Why 
is  it,  pending  the  existence  of  the  state  of 
affairs  here  below  described,  the  precious 
metals  fly  from  Utah  and  its  immediate 
neighborhood. 

The  following  passage  from  a letter  just 
received  from  Iowa  shows  bow  completely 
the  many  who  have  to  borrow  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  few  who  are  able  to  lend  : 

“ When  the  banks  have  money  to  loan  it 
can  be  borrowed  for  10  ^ cent,  interest  ^ 
annum,  but  sometimes,  and  very  often,  they 
are  short,  and  refuse  to  loan  except  to  their 
daily  customers.  Then  the  occasional  bor- 
rower is  thrown  upon  the  tender  mercies 
of  money-men,  many  of  whom,  indeed,  are 
bankers,  and  is  forced  to  pay  30  and  some- 
times 40  per  cent.  This  is,  of  course,  done 
ia*a  underhand  way,  so  that  the  law  can- 


not reach  the  extortioner,  but  it  could  not 
be  done  at  aU  if  we  had  circulation  enough." 

Careful  study  of  the  facts  here  given  will 
prove  that  the  more  thoroughly  the  channels 
of  circulation  are  supplied  with  the  cheaper 
commodity,  as  is  now  the  case  in  all  New 
England,  the  greater  is  the  power  to  pur cihase 
the  precious  metals,  and  the  less  the  need  for 
them.  What  is  now  most  required  is  an  in- 
crease of  the  former  and  a diminution  of  the 
latter,  every  step  in  that  direction  tending 
toward  reduction  of  that  premium  on  gold, 
of  which  complaint  is  made.  To  effect  such 
reduction,  there  must  be  a restoration  of 
that  confidence  which  has  been  so  nearly 
destroyed.  Such  restoration  may  be  looked 
for  when  our  reformers  shall  have  deter- 
mined  to  study  a very  little  of  that  past, 
which  they  have  so  evidently  forgotten. 

* * Within  five  years  we  have  closed 

a war  which  was  costing  three  millions  a 
day,  and  have  entered  upon  a state  of  peace 
the  cost  of  which  is  less  than  half  a million  ; 
and  yet,  as  sudden  as  was  the  change,  the 
bankruptcies  and  sheriffs’  sales  have  not 
been  a fifth  as  great  in  number  as  those  pro- 
duced in  nominally  specie-paying,  and  really 
British  free-trade  times,  in  a single  year. 
Never  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world  has 
so  great  a change  been  so  little  felt,  and 
the  reason  why  it  has  been  so  is,  that  the 
substratum  of  our  whole  monetary  system  con- 
sisted of  a commodity  for  which  there  was  no 
demand  in  foreign  markets,  and  that  com- 
modity was  the  greenback  circulating  medium. 

E. — That  is  good.  I like  Mr.  Carey’s  style 
of  arguing  the  question. 

B. — Gentlemen,  you  must  be  aware  that 
we  are  straying  far  from  the  subject  prop- 
erly claiming  consideration,  at  oar  hands, 
this  afternoon.  Before  we  return  to  it  again, 
however,  I desire  to  ask  Mr.  Groom  what 
his  views  are  relative  to  levying  a tariff  up- 
on goods  of  foreign  manufacture,  which 
seek  a market  in  this  country.  I notice 
that  Mr.  Carey,  in  the  article  just  read  by 
Mr.  Southwick,  refers  to  the  subject  of  tar- 
iffs, connecting  it  with  the  question  of  cur- 
rency. 

O. — All  that  I care  to  say  at  the  present 
time,  relative  to  the  matter  of  tariffs,  is  con- 
tained in  the  tenth  article  of  the  Financial 
and  Commercial  Platform  of  Thb  New  York 
Muoaxtilb  Jocwun,  several  copies  of 
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which  I have  given  to  each  of  yon.  It  reads  On  call  loans,  one  and  one-half  to  two  per 
f Hows  * cent., and  on  commercial  paper, 4 to  6 months, 

“<‘T^h.’  We  hold  that,  for  the  support  of  S@«l  P«  In  this  city,  It  is  now  difficult 
government,  a pro  rata  tax,  according  to  the  to  convert  good  business  paper  into  cash  even 
amount  of  protection  enjoyed,  would  be  the  after  standing  a shave  of  15@20  per  cent  per 
true  means  ot  revenue,  for  the  collection  of  annum>  With  a continuation  of  such  high 

renews  ?£?£££  ‘sp^ial  Tax  t rates  of  interest  our  manufacturers  will  never 
Distilled  Liquors  and  Tobacco,  and  a judi- 
ciously arranged  Tariff,  based  on  humani- 
tarian principles.” 

R. — Won’t  you  please  tell  ns  what  you 
mean  by  “a  judiciously  arranged  tariff, 
based  on  humanitarian  principles?”  To 
me,  the  expression  which  I have  quoted 
appears  to  be  somewhat  ambigious. 

Q. — I think  that  you  will  concede,  after  a 
little  reflection,  that  there  is  no  ambiguity 
in  the  article  which  I read;  neither  is  it  too 
concise  to  be  fully  comprehended.  I must, 
however,  decline  entering  upon  any  argu- 
ment relative  to  the  question  of  tariffs  at 
this  late  hour  of  the  day.  I shall  not  be 

able  to  spend  more  time  with  you  this  after-  It  may  appropriate  for  me  to  read  a few 
noon  than  will  be  required  to  recapitulate  paragraphs  from  the  money  article  of  Thb 
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be  able  to  compete  with  those  who  are  fa- 
vored with  interest  at  <he  low  rate  of  1J  to 
3 per  cent. 

I desire  your  very  careful  consideration  of 
a most  important  fact,  which  I now  submit: 

If  onb  dollar  be  invested,  and  the  interest 
added  to  the  principal,  annually,  we  shall 
have  the  following  result  as  the  accumula- 
tion of  one  hundred  years: 


e Dollar,  100  years,  at  1 per  cent. 
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do 

1,174.405 

do 
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do 

15,145,067 

do 

do 

24 

do 

2,551,799.404 

in  the  briefest  terms  our  plan  of  finance, 
which  we  claim  will  give  us,  as  a nation,  a 
perfect  currency , (paper  money)  based  upon 
the  entire  national  wealth,  having  no  refer- 


Mbroantile  Journal,  bearing  date  of  June 
17th.  Special  reference  is  made  therein  to 
the  extremely  high  rates  of  interest  then  cur- 
rent in  this  city.  It  is  written  in  a peculiar 


ence  whatever  to  any  particular  metal  or  Teinioteade(i  to  make  people  thlnk-if  such 


metals,  but  including  and  covering  all  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  By  far  the  greatest 
burden  now  resting  upon  the  manufacturing 


a thing  be  possible.  In  order  to  be  brief,  I 
will  begin  by  first  reading  a quotation  by 
the  Journal,  from  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post, 


and  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  and  june  15^  vjz  . 

that  which  bears  most  heavily  upon  the  « The  demand  for  money  increased  as  the 
poorer  classes,  is  the  exorbitantly  high  rates  day  advanced,  and  before  the  close  of  bank 
of  interest  which  have  been  current  in  this  hours  loans  were  made  as  high  as  7 per 
country  for  weeks,  months  and  years  past,  cent  ounency,  in  addition  to  a commission 
_ . . „ , , , of  1-8  of  one  per  cent  per  day-^equivalent 

Under  our  plan  of  an  exclusively  paper  to  aboufc  fifty.  tw0  and  a half  per  cent  per 
money  currency,  based  upon  the  entire  na-  annum. 

tional  wealth — when  once  fully  inaugurated  “ Just  after  the  close  of  bank  hours  this 

-these  outrageously  high  rates  of  interest  bld.and  1 of  one  per  cent  was 

, , , , j.  J „ asked,  and  we  hear  that  loans  were  made  at 

could  not  be  exacted  under  any  circumstances  latter  rate.  ’ ' 

whatever.  The  needs  of  the  people  would  qhe  N.  T-  Sun  of  th!s  morning  makes  the 
be  fully  supplied  at  fair  rates  at  ail  times.  (ollowing  reference  to  this  important  sub- 
In  Great  Britain,  to-day,  depositors  of  money  Y\z. : 

with  savings  hanks  and  trust  companies  ««  The  money  market  during  the  morning 
receive  from  one  to  one  and  one-half  per  omL  was  fairly  active,  and  the  range  on  call 
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loans  was  from  7 per  cent  in  currency  to  that 
rate  in  gold  ; but  as  the  day  advanced  the 
pressure  increased,  and  1-16,  and  even  \ 
of  one  per  cent  in  addition  to  7 per  cent, 
were  freely  offered  until  to-morrow.  The 
continued  withdrawal  of  currency  by  the 
operations  of  the  Treasury  is,  beyond  a 
doubt,  the  prime  cause  of  the  activity  so 
unusual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  it  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  this  stringency 
will  be  allayed  until  some  assurance  is  had 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  make 
his  sales  of  gold  coequal  with  his  purchases 
of  five-twenty  bonds.  A continuance  of  this 
policy  up  to  the  present  time  has  resulted 
in  producing  rates  of  interest  equivalent  in 
some  instances  to  ninety-eight  and  a quarter 
per  cent  per  annum,  which  is  beginning  to 
affect  the  commercial  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. Discounts  are  dull,  and  rates  nominal, 
owing  to  the  high  rates  on  call  loans. 

The  Commercial  Advertiser  of  this  evening 
says  that  : 

“ Wall  street  borrowers  have  to  pay  rates 
equivalent  to  30  per  cent  per  annum  on 
Government  collaterals  and  52  per  cent  on 
stocks,  while  the  demand  from  the  country 
is  increasing. 

The  Journal  comments  upon  the  extracts 
which  I have  just  read,  as  follows  : 

The  reader  will  please  bear  in  mind,  the 
extraordinary  rates  which  are  now  being  paid 
for  money,  as  stated  by  our  cotemporaries  of 
the  press,  (quoted  above)  while  perusing  the 
following  astounding  facts,  the  correctness 
of  which  we  aver  ; and  at  the  same  time  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  simple  and  compound 
interest  are  really  twin  sisters,  and  not  stran- 
gers, as  some  people  appear  to  understand. 
As  a basis  of  the  following  statements, we  take 
the  wealth  of  a merchant  prince  of  this  city, 
variously  estimated  at  an  average  of,  say  forty 
million  dollars,  ($40,000,000,)  which,  if  he 
had  the  wisdom  and  opportunity  to  perma- 
nently invest  so  that  the  interest  might  be 
collected  annually,  without  any  losses , and 
be  at  once  reinvested,  we  should  have  the 
following  results: 

At  Ten  (10)  per  cent  per  annum  at  the  ex- 
piration of  one  hundred  (100)  years,  the  pres- 
ent sum  of  forty  millions  would  reach  a 
total  of  five  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand 
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one  hundred  and  thirty-two  million  dollar! 
($546,132,000,000)  or  more  than  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  times  the  amount  of  our  pres- 
ent national  debt. 

At  twenty  (20)  per  cent  per  annum  it  would 
only  require  fifty-seven  (67)  years  for  the  ac- 
cumulation to  amount  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  ten  billion 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars  ($1,- 
310,720,000,000),  an  amount  sufficiently 
large  to  pay  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000) 
each,  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  known  world,  estimating  the  same  to 
be  one  thousand  million  (1,000,000,000)  souls, 
and  we  would  then  have  a balance  large 
enough  to  clothe  all  in  silks  and  broadcloth, 
with  an  additional  present  to  each  of  a first 
class  (Hunting  case)  Gold  watch,  with  an 
elaborate  chain  appended — even  at  the  pres- 
ent currency  prices. 

At  forty  (40)  per  cent  per  annum  in  a period 
of  fifty  (50)  years,  the  total  would  assume 
gigantic  proportions,  being  no  less  a sum 
than  eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand 
b’dlion  dollars  ($898,000,000,000,000),  an 
amount  several  hundred  times  the  estimated 
value  of  all  the  real  and  personal  property 
of  the  Globe,  even  after  adding  $1,000  each 
for  all  its  inhabitants,  or  a sum  more  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand , and  two 
hundred  times  the  amount  of  our  national 
debt. 

S. — I noticed  those  figures  last  read  at 
the  time  they  were  first  published,  and  I 
must  say  they  astonished  me.  But  the 
other  announcement  in  regard  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  one  dollar  deposited,  and  hav- 
ing the  interest  added  annually  to  the  prin- 
cipal, is  worthy  of  careful  thought.  There 
is  a vast  difference  between  the  result  of 
one  or  three  per  cent,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
twenty  four  per  cent,  on  the  other.  Won't 
you  please  read  the  amounts  accruing  from 
those  outside  rates  again  ? 

G. — At  one  per  cent.,  the  result  is  two  dol- 
lars and  seventy-two  cents ; at  three  per 
cent.,  nineteen  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents, 
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while  the  game  amount  of  one  dollar,  for 
the  same  one  hundred  years,  at  twenty  four 
per  cent.,  would  increase  to  the  enormous 
gum  of  two  billion  five  hundred  and  fifty-one 
million  seven  hundred  and  ninety -nine  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  four  dollars. 

R.  — Are  your  figures  correct  ? It  is  re- 
ally astonishing  that  there  should  be  such 
widely  different  results  at  the  rates  of  in- 
terest named.  Have’nt  you  made  a mistake 
in  your  calculations  somewhere  ? 

G. — You  are  most  cordially  invited  to 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  discovering  an 
error  in  the  statement.  I was  very  careful 
in  making  my  calculations.  We  are  very 
cautious  indeed  about  publishing  any  erro- 
neous statements  in  the  Journal. 

S.  — Please  excuse  me,  but  I want  to  say 
a few  words  relative  to  a little  matter  of  bu- 
siness, and  as  it  is  getting  late,  I ‘think  we 
had  better  postpone  the  further  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  finance  to-day. 

R.  — I do  not  see  any  way  to  avoid  a post- 
ponement, as  it  is  getting  so  late.  I was 
really  in  hopes  that  we  should  keep  close  to 
the  arguments,  pro  and  con,  relative  to  the 
use  of  a paper  money  currency — gold  being 
in  no  wise  connected  with  it.  I want  to 
hear  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favor.  I am 
sorry  that  I cannot  be  with  you  next  Satur- 
day, nor  for  several  weeks  to  come.  I 
would  like  to  be  present  when  Mr.  Groom 
takes  up  the  matter,  and  again  explains  the 
working  of  his  financial  plan,  which  he 
thinks  the  steam  engine,  as  he  says,  “ so 
beautifully  illustrates.” 

E. — I want  to  bear  it,  too.  It  is  for  that 
special  purpose  that  I am  here  to-day.  I 
fear,  however,  that  it  won’t  be  proper  for 
me  to  leave  the  factory  again  next  Saturday 
afternoon. 

S.  — I would  suggest  that  we  postpone  the 
meeting  until  next  month,  say  the  second 
Saturday  in  the  month.  I have  business 
that  calls  me  to  Boston  next  week,  and  the 
week  following  I must  go  to  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  but  I shall  be  in  New  York  all 


the  time  during  the  first  two  weeks  in  De- 
cember. 

G. — I have  a calendar  here,  and  I notice 
that  the  first  Saturday  comes  on  the  4th  of 
the  month.  I will  meet  you  either  on  the 
4th  or  the  11th,  which  ever  you  may  pre- 
fer. 

S. — I think  that  I had  rather  make  an  ap- 
pointment for  the  11th  of  December,  if  Mr. 
Richardson  and  Mr.  Eldridge  are  agreed. 

R.  — Upon  confering  with  Mr.  Eldridge, 
and  in  accordance  with  your  wishes,  I think 
we  had  better  defer  meeting  again  until 
Saturday,  December  llth.  And  now,  Mr. 
Southwick,  if  you  will  be  ready  to  go  soon, 
we  will  wait  for  you. 

S.  — I will  be  ready  to  go  very  soon.  I 
want  to  pay  over  to  Mr.  Groom  the  money 
which  I have  received  for  subscriptions  to 
The  New  York  Mercantile  Journal.  To 
tell  the  whole  truth,  I felt  somewhat 
ashamed  of  my  conduct  when  I was  here 
last  August.  At  that  time  I became  more 
than  half  convinced  that  my  views  upon  the 
currency  question  were  erroneous,  and  by 
giving  close  attention  to  the  subject  since, 
I have  been  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  views  advanced  by  the  Journal  are 
correct. 

R.  — How  is  that,  Mr.  Southwick,  I am — 

S.  — Well,  never  mind  now,  what  you  are 
I know  you  are  a good  fellow,  but  you  see  I 
have  the  floor.  Well,  to  make  the  story 
short,  here  are  one  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
names  of  twenty  firms,  to  whom  I want  the 
Journal  sent.  I gave  an  hour  or  two  to 
canvassing  my  neighbors,  just  before  I left 
home;  and  got  sixteen  subscribers,  and  on 
my  way  down  I met  several  acquaintances, 
and  got  the  other  four,  making  twenty  in 
all.  Please  mail  the  receipts  for  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  respective  parties.  And 
now,  all  I have  to  say  in  conclusion,  is  that 
I hope  all  the  former  radical  opponents  of  a 
national  paper  money,  who  have  been  con- 
verted by  the  Journal’s  persistent  advooaoy 
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of  each  a currency,  may  go  and  do  like- 
wise. 

0. — Allow  me  to  thank  you,  Mr.  South- 
wick,  for  your  kindness,  and  I must  add  that 
I am  very  specially  gratified  to  know  that 
you  have  adopted  our  financial  views. 

8. —We  will  try  to  be  on  hand  promptly 
at  3 o'clock,  on  Saturday,  Dec.  11th.  We 
will  now  take  our  leave.  Good  afternoon. 
0 . — Good  afternoon,  gentlemen. 


Saturday,  December  11,  1869. 

Enter. — Mr.  Southwick,  Mr.  Richardson, 
and  Mr.  Eldridge. 

8. — I propose  that  we  omit  from  the  re- 
port of  this  meeting  all  that  has  been  said 
thus  far,  and  that  we  now  address  ourselves 
to  the  business  before  us.  But  let  me  in 
quire,  first,  what  you  think  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  General  Grant’s  message  on 
financial  affairs?  I notice  that  Secretary 
Boutwell,  in  his  report,  offers  somewhat  dif- 
ferent views  from  those  held  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

0. — In  the  money  article  of  the  present 
week’s  issue  of  The  Mercantile  Journal  we 
criticise  the  message  and  the  Secretary’s  re- 
port, and  refer  to  certain  matters  of  law,  to 
which  Mr.  Richardson  will  no  doubt  remem- 
ber that,  in  the  latter  part  of  September  last, 
I asked  his  attention.  I talked  so  pointedly 
at  that  time,  that  he  came  very  near  losing 
his  temper,  and  particularly  so,  when  his 
friend  Strong,  who  came  with  him,  told  him 
that  it  was  time  for  him  to  “ haul  off  for  re- 
pairs,’’ or  else  he  would  not  “stand  any 
show  at  all,”  in  the  discussion.  How  is  that 
Richardson  ? Ha,  ha,  ha. 

R. — Well,  never  mind  that  now.  I trust 
you  won’t  get  me  off  my  balance  again.  I 
have  no  fault  to  find.  You  will  please  ex- 
cuse me,  and  forget  my  shortcomings. 

O. — I will  now  read  from  the  Journal,  a 
a portion  of  that  which  we  wrote  relative  to 
the  administration  and  the  national  finances, 
and  to  which  I alluded  a few  moments  since: 


It  is  very  evident  to  ns,  that  both 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury are  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  the 
land  relative  to  the  Currency  and  Five  twenty 
bonds. 

In  order  to  prove  that  we  are  correct  in  the 
conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived  in  the 
premises,  we  ask  the  careful  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  following  extracts  from  the  law: 

In  section  one  of  the  Legal  Tender  Act, 
passed  July  11,  1862,  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  the  Legal  Tender  notes  (greenbacks) 
“ shall  be  receivable  in  payment  of  all  loans 
made  to  the  United  States,  and  of  all  taxes, 
internal  duties,  excises,  debts,  and  demands  of 
every  kind  due  to  the  United  States,  except 
duties  on  imports  and  interest,  and  of  all 
claims  and  demands  against  the  United  States , 
except  for  interest  upon  bonds,  notes , and 
certificates  of  debt  or  deposit , and  shall  also 
be  lawful  money  and  a legal  tender  in  payment 
of  all  debts,  public  and  private , within  the 
United  States,  except  duties  on  imports  and 
interest  as  aforesaid .” 

In  section  twenty-three  of  the  National 
Bank  Act,  it  is  especially  provided  that  the 
notes  of  the  National  Banks  shall  also  be  a 
legal-tender  for  certain  specified  purposes, 
as  will  be  observed  from  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  that  they  “ shall  be  re- 
ceived at  par  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  in  payment  of  taxes,  excises,  publie 
lands,  and  all  other  dues  to  the  United 
States,  except  for  duties  on  imports  ; and 
also  for  all  salaries  and  other  debts  and 
demands  owing  by  the  United  States  to  indi- 
viduals, corporations,  and  associations  within 
the  United  States , except  interest  on  the 
public  debt.” 

As  so  much  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the 
action  of  Congress  at  its  last  Session  rela- 
tive to  the  payment  of  the  5.20  Bonds  in 
coin,  we  ask  special  attention  to  the  act 
in  question,  which  passed  the  House  March 
12th,  and  the  Senate  March  15th,  1869,  via  : 

“ That  in  order  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to 
the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  discharge 
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all  just  obligations  to  the  public  creditors, 
and  to  settle  conflicting  questions  and  in- 
terpretations of  the  laws  by  virtue  of  which 
such  obligations  have  been  contracted,  it  is 
hereby  provided  and  declared  that  the  faith 
of  the  United  States  is  solemnly  pledged  it 
the  payment  in  coin  or  its  equivalent  of  all 
the  obligations  of  the  Uuited  States  not 
bearing  interest,  known  as  United  States 
notes,  and  of  the  interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  except  in  cases 
where  the  law  authorizing  the  issue  of  any 
such  obligation  has  expressly  provided  that 
the  same  may  be  paid  in  lawful  money  or 
other  currency  than  gold  and  silver ; but 
none  of  said  interest-bearing  obligations  not 
already  due  shall  be  paid  or  redeemed  be 
fore  maturity,  unless  at  such  time  United 
States  notes  shall  be  convertible  into  coin 
at  the  option  of  the  holder , or  unless  at 
such  time,  bonds  of  the  United  States  bear- 
ing a lower  rate  of  interest  than  the  bonds 
to  be  redeemed  can  be  sold  at  par  in  coin  ; 
and  the  United  States  also  solemnly  pledges 
its  faith  to  make  provision  at  the  earliest 
practicable  period  for  redemption  of  United 
States  notes  In  coin.” 

The  above  Act  of  Congress  intended  “to  re- 
move any  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
Government  to  discharge  all  just  obliga 
tions,”  &c.,  &o.f  when  fully  considered, 
expressly  condemns  the  aotion  of  Secretary 
Boutwell  in  buying  5.20  Bonds,  at  a pre- 
mium, even  if  he  be  permitted  to  ignore  the 
Legal-Tender  and  National  Bank  Acts. 

In  the  light  of  the  laws  now  ( supposed 
to  be)  in  force,  President  Grant  in  his 
message  advocates  repudiation.  To  prove 
this  statement  we  quote  as  follows  : 

“ Among  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  re- 
bellion, and  not  yet  referred  to,  is  that  of  an 
irredeemable  currency.  It  is  an  evil  which 
I hope  will  receive  your  most  earnest  atten- 
tion. It  is  a duty,  and  one  of  the  highest 
duties  of  government,  to  secure  to  the  citi- 
zens a medium  of  exchange  of  fixed,  unvary- 
ing value.  This  implies  a return  to  a spe- 
cie basis,  and  no  substitute  for  it  can  be  de- 
vised. It  should  be  commenced  now,  and 
reached  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment 
consistent  with  a fair  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  debtor  class.  Immediate  resumption, 
if  practicable,  would  not  be  desirable.  It 
would  compel  the  debtor  class  to  pay  beyond 
their  contracts  the  premium  on  gold  at  the 


date  of  their  purchase,  and  would  bring 
bankruptcy  and  ruin  to  thousands.  Fluctu- 
ation, however,  in  the  paper  value  of  the 
measure  of  all  values,  gold,  is  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  trade.  It  makes  the  man 
of  business  an  involuntary  gambler,  for,  in 
all  sales  where  future  paynaimt  is  to  be  made, 
both  parties  speculate  as  to  what  will  be  the 
value  of  the  currency  to  be  paid  and  re- 
ceived. 

“I  earnestly  recommend  to  you,  then,  such 
legislation  as  will  insure  a gradual  return  to 
specie  payments,  and  put  an  immediate  stop 
to  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  currency.  The 
methods  to  secure  the  former  of  these  are  as 
numerous  as  are  the  speculations  on  politi- 
cal economy.  To  secure  the  latter,  I see 
but  one  way,  and  that  is,  to  authorize  the 
Treasury  to  redeem  its  oion  paper  at  a fixed 
price , whenever  presented,  and  to  withhold 
from  circulation  all  currency  so  redeemed 
until  sold  ngain  for  gold.  The  va^t  re- 
sources of  the  nation,  both  developed  and 
undeveloped,  ought  to  make  our  credit  the 
best  on  earth,  with  a less  burden  of  taxa- 
tion than  the  citizen  has  endured  for  six 
years  past.” 

Secretary  Boutwell  is  far  astray  in  assum- 
ing, as  he  does,  that  a 30  year  Govern- 
ment bond,  bearing  interest  at  per  cent, 
would  find  a market  at  par  if  there  was  no 
doubt  of  the  payment  being  made  in  coin 
when  due.  The  fact  that  the  Ten-forties, 
which  are  payable  in  coin,  and  bear  interest 
at  five  per  cent,  are  now  selling  on  the 
London  market  at  81,  makes  his  proposition 
appear  absurd.  The  Secretary  is  evidently, 
in  many  respects,  leaning  toward  the  views 
so  persistently  promulgated  in  these  columns. 
The  following,  which  we  quote  from  his  re- 
port we  think  worthy  of  special  notice ; 

“ The  suggestions  that  I have  made  indi- 
cate my  opinion,  that  it  will  not  be  wise  to 
resume  specie  payments  while  so  large  a 
part  of  the  interest  bearing  debt  of  the  coun- 
try i3  represented  by  five-twenty  bonds,  and 
held  by  European  merchants,  bankers,  and 
manufacturers.  Questions  that  have  been 
raised  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  obliga- 
tion assumed  by  the  Government  in  the  is- 
sue of  these  bonds  have  undoubtedly  deter- 
red many  persons  from  purchasing  them  as 
a permanent  investment,  and,  consequently, 
they  are  largely  held  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe  for  speculative  purposes,  by  persons 
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who  design  to  put  them  upon  the  market 
whenever  the  advance  shall  furnish  a suffi- 
cient inducement,  or  whenever  political  or 
financial  disturbances  may  create  a demand 
for  money  for  other  purposes.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  from  seven  to  nine  hundred^millions 
of  these  bonds  are  now  held  in  Europe,  and 
to  a considerable  extent  by  persons  who  will 
dispose  of  them  under  the  influence  to  which 
I have  referred.  Such  a panic  as  existed  in 
Europe  in  1866,  at  the  opening  of  the  Aus- 
trian and  Prussian  war,  would  be  likely  to 
induce  the  return  of  a sufficient  amount  to 
this  country  for  sale  to  embarrass  business, 
and,  in  case  of  resumption,  to  cause  the  sus- 
pension of  the  banks. 

“It  is,  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  essential 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  five-twenty  bonds 
be  withdrawn,  and  that  other  bonds  be  sub- 
stituted in  their  place,  issued  upon  terms  and 
conditions  which  admit  of  no  doubt.  In 
fine,  the  practical  question  is  not  merely  th6 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  as  a mea- 
sure by  itself.  It  is  not  difficult,  but  the 
problem  is,  to  resume  under  such  circum- 
stances that  the  position  can  be  maintained, 
not  only  in  times  of  tranquillity,  but  also  in 
periods  of  excitement  and  peril.  Our  course, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  plain.  Every  measure  of 
the  Government  bearing  upon  the  subject 
should  tend  to  appreciate  the  value  of  our 
paper  currency.  It  is  probable  that  some 
decrease  in  the  volume  of  paper  will  ulti- 
mately be  necessary,  and  I therefore  respect 
fully  suggest  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury be  clothed  with  authority  to  reduce  the 
circulation  of  United  States  notes  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  any  one  month.  Thus  will  the  coun- 
try be  brought  gradually  (it  may  be,  and  yet 
without  disaster)  into  a condition  when  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments  will  be  easy, 
if  not  unavoidable. 

“The  ability  of  the  country  to  resume 
specie  payments  will  not  be  due  to  any 
special  legislation  upon  that  subject,  but  to 
the  condition  of  its  industries,  and  to  its 
financial  relations  to  other  countries.  These, 
of  course,  will  be  more  or  less  dependent 
upon  the  general  policy  of  the  government. 
The  war  exhausted  the  country  of  its  mate- 
rial wealth,  and  the  States  of  the  South 
were  literally  impoverished.  A necessary 
condition  for  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments was  the  development  of  the  industry 
of  the  nation,  both  South  and  North,  and 
the  consequent  accumulation  of  movable 
products  of  industry  to  such  an  extent  that 
our  exports  of  those  products  should  be 


equal,  substantially,  to  our  imports.  So 
long  as  it  is  necessary  to  pay  for  merchan- 
dise imported  by  the  transfer  of  govern- 
ment bonds  or  other  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness, to  other  countries,  so  long  it  will  be 
impracticable  to  resume  and  maintain  specie 
payments.  When  the  products  of  industry 
exported  shall  be  equal,  substantially,  to 
the  products  of  other  countries  imported, 
there  will  be  no  demand  for  specie  for  ex- 
port, except  what  may  arise  from  the  cir- 
cumstances that  our  bonds  held  abroad  are 
sent  home,  sold  in  our  markets,  and  the 
proceeds  exported  in  coin.  When  the  credit 
of  the  country  shall  be  fully  established  in 
Europe,  and  there  shall  be  no  doubt,  either 
of  our  ability  or  disposition  to  meet  all  of 
our  obligations,  bonds,  heretofore  and  now 
to  a large  extent  held  by  merchants  and 
bankers,  will  be  transferred  to  capitalists  for 
permanent  investment.  When  this  change 
shall  have  taken  place,  the  probability  of 
our  securities  being  sent  home  under  the 
influence  of  political  or  financial  disturb- 
ances in  England  will  be  very  slight,  and 
when,  as  a concurring  fact,  our  exports, 
exclusive  of  public  securities,  shall  be  equal 
to  our  imports,  specie  payments  may  be  re- 
sumed without  even  a temporary  embarrass- 
ment to  the  business  of  the  country. 

B. — I want  to  ask  several  questions  rela- 
tive to  that  which  you  have  just  read,  but 
as  I have  made  a memorandum  so  that  I 
shall  not  forget  the  points,  I will  defer  ask- 
ing them  for  the  present,  iD  order  that  you 
may  proceed  as  requested  by  Mr.  South  wick. 

Q. — I am  pleased  with  your  suggestion, 
and  I will  begin  at  once.  First  let  me — by 
way  of  preparation — read  to  you,  from  The 
Mercantile  Journal — issue  of  the  present 
week — an  article  which  has  a direct  bearing 
upon  the  subject  before  us.  I have  made  a 
few  interpolations — of  minor  importance — 
upon  this  copy,  from  which  I will  now  read, 
beginning  with  the  title  : 

“THE  FALLING  IDOL.” 

One  reason  why  gold  and  other  coined 
money  retains  so  singular  a sway  over  the 
minds  of  thousands  who  profess  to  be  prac- 
tical, and  who  would  feel  indignant,  if  ac- 
cused of  business  inconsistency,  is  that  they 
mistake  prejudice  for  rational  deduction. 

A great  philosopher  has  opened  a treatise 
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upon  certain  discoveries  of  science  once  dis-  him  and  deal  with  him  ? Evidently  because 
believed  and  derided,  but,  now,  universally  that  note  is  looked  upon  as  guaranteed  by 
recognized,  by  requiring  that  the  reader  the  stock  of  land,  produce,  or  goods  which 


shall  divest  himself  of  preconceived  opin- 
ions, and  allow  his  mind  to  be,  so  far  as 
possible,  a blank  unwritten  page  for  the  re- 
ception of  new  impressions, — in  other  words, 
that  he  shall  endeavor  to  take  up  what  may 
be  presented  to  him  without  bias  or  mental 
reservation.  In  this  way  alone  can  a fair, 
candid,  and  reliable  opinion  be  formed. 

Why,  then,  can  we  not  thus  treat  a ques- 
tion of  such  vital  importance  to  every  citi- 
zen as  that  which  is  involved  in  the  right 
establishment  and  regulation  of  our  circu 
lating  medium  for  the  business  transactions 
of  life  ? There  is  not  a man,  woman,  or 
child  in  the  land  whom  this  discussion  does 
not  concern.  The  poorest  are  not  unaffected 
by  our  mass  of  National  Indebtedness,  and 
the  wealthiest  could  not  escape  the  shock 
of  a financial  panic  produced  by  such  mon- 
etary confusion  as  seems  to  be  impending 
in  the  United  States,  should  we  go  on  with 
the  delusive  semblance  of  a liquidation 
which  amounts  to  but  little  more  than  an 
augmented  transfer  of  American  securities 
to  foreign  hands. 

“Coin  facilitates  transactions  and  multi- 
plies the  means  of  exchange,”  say  its  defend- 
ers. Very  true,  we  admit ; and  claim  the 
same  prerogative  for  national  paper  money. 
But  what  does  coin — gold,  silver, or  copper — 
represent  ? Itself  and  its  own  actual  intrinsic 
value  ? Not  at  all.  That  value  is  continually 
fluctuating,  like  the  value  of  any  other  com- 
modity, and  th  i coin  is  merely  a pledge,  or  so 
much  on  account  of  certain  merchandize,  pro- 
duce, or  what  not,  that  lies  behind  it,  and 
whose  bulk  or  form  are  too  unwieldy  to  pass 
from  hand  to  hand.  Why,  then,  cannot  the 
“middlemen”  in  transactions,  i.  e.,  the  hard 
coin,  be  dispensed  with,  and  national  paper 
money  sufficiently  represent  the  basis  of 
trade  ? 

When  a farmer  or  a merchant  gives  his 
note,  why  is  it  accepted  by  those  who  know 


the  drawer  is  known  to  possess.  Putting 
nations  and  governments  in  the  same  light, 
why  is  not  the  official  stamp  as  good  upon 
one  substance  as  upon  another  ?— and  what 
is  the  superstition  that  prevents  us  from 
calling  a piece  of  paper  of  certain  make  a 
dollar,  just  as  we  call  a piece  of  metal  of 
certain  shape  and  substance  a dollar  ? We 
are  told  with  a flourish  that  the  metal  is  in- 
trinsically worth  the  amount  it  represents. 
Such  a reply  is  a fallacy  that  has  at  last 
been  utterly  exploded.  The  metal  has 
not  the  intrinsic  value  of  its  stamp,  and  it 
is  continually  affected  by  the  greater  or  less 
supply  of  it  in  the  market.  It  is  the  stamp 
that  government  puts  upon  it  which — to- 
gether with  laws  relative  thereto — gives 
tne  piece  of  metal  its  arbitrary  value.  Why 
may  not  such  arbitrary  value,  for  the 
same  reason,  be  recognized  in  paper.  The 
note  or  bill  would,  in  this  case,  as  well  as 
in  the  other,  be  the  representative  of  the 
resources  behind  it — the  merchandize,  the 
corn,  the  cotton,  the  fruit,  the  minerals, 
etc.,  of  the  country.  The  difference  in  the 
situation  would  consist  in  getting  rid  of  the 
metalic  ‘ ‘middlemen,7’  which  are  so  fickle  and 
capricious,  and  so  apt  to  leave  our  shores  at 
the  first  alarm,  thereby — on  account  of  the 
errors  in  our  financial  system — throwing  bu- 
siness affairs  generally  into  a chaotic  condi- 
tion. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  when  coin  itself 
was  first  suggested  instead  of  barter  in  kind, 
there  was  opposition  as  great  as  now  con- 
fronts the  proposal  to  substitute  paper  money 
for  coin.  People  scouted  at  the  idea  of  these 
small  round  fragments  of  metal  having  the 
value  of  huge  stacks  of  grain  and  bales  of 
goods,  just  as  some  do  now  hesitate  to  ac- 
cept national  paper  money  instead  of  the 
glittering  dross. 

Nevertheless,  little  by  little,  this  linger- 
ing barbarian  instinct  will  die  out,  and  with 
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it,  many  of  the  unreasonable  inequalities 
that  now  exist  in  business,  placing  the 
great  ma^s  of  mankind  at  the  mercy  of  ruth- 
less speculation.  Then  will  begin  a period 
of  general  comfort  and  tranquillity,  based, 
in  its  relations,  upon  general  industry  and 
wealth. 

As  I have  finished  reading  the  article 
to  which  I desired  your  special  attention,  be- 
cause of  the  reference  made  therein  to  preju- 
dice, etc.,  I will  now  proceed  to  explain 
our  scheme  for  the  management  of  the  na- 
tional finances  again  to  you,  (briefly)  as  pro- 
mised and  attempted  several  times.  I un- 
hesitatingly assert  that  there  is  in  the  inter- 
changeability (at  the  option  of  the  holder) 
of  ‘national  paper  money  with  government 
bonds  bearing  a fixed  rate  of  interest,  a sub 
tie  principle  that  will  regulate  the  move- 
ments of  finance  and  commerce  as  accu- 
rately as  the  motion  of  the  steam  engine  is 
regulated  by  its  governor  ; therefore,  making 
such  paper  money  tokens  measures  of  values 
much  more  perfect  and  stable  than  gold  and 
silver. 

I presume  that  you  consider  it  bold  in  me 
to  declare  that  the  use  of  gold,  or  any  other 
merchandise,  as  money,  is  a barbarism  un- 
worthy of  the  age.  I am  sure  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  senseless  subserv- 
iency of  the  people  of  the  present  day  to 
the  use  of  gold  as  money— for  which  pur- 
pose all  admit  that  it  alone  is  not  sufficient — 
will  be  a matter  of  wonder.  Posterity  will 
read  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century 
with  feelings  of  amazement  and  shame,  that 
such  crude  ideas  relative  to  money  could 
have  existed  contemporaneously  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  mighty  power  of  the  steam 
engine,  and  the  many  highly  useful  discover- 
ies of  the  period. 

The  worship  of  gold  as  a substance — not 
as  a simple  commodity,  the  product  of  labor 
as  practiced  by  the  masses,  is  no  less  ab- 
surd than  are  the  acts  of  those  who,  with 
their  own  hands,  carve  out  of  wood  and 
stone,  images  before  which  they  bow  down 
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and  worship,  and  to  which  they  offer  costly 
sacrifices,  calling  upon  these  gods — of  their 
own  making — to  deliver  them  from  the  evils 
which  come  upon  them. 

We  should  be  exceedingly  careful  not  to 
adhere  to  the  fallacies  of  the  less  enlight- 
ened ages  of  the  past.  While  we  may  be  con  - 
servative  in  all  our  movements,  we  should 
be  progressive.  When  we  look  back  upon 
the  past,  we  are  amazed  at  the  ignorance 
that  prevailed.  Let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion, by  way  of  illustrating  the  point,  to  a 
little  matter  of  history,  which  is  given  in 
the  article  which  I will  now  read  It  is  as 
follows: 

SUING  THE  BUGS. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  German  peasant 
suffered  constantly  from  the  ravages  of  enor- 
mous swarms  of  injurious  insects  upon  his 
crops,  and  his  only  means  of  defence  was  to 
institute  legal  proceedings  against  his  little 
enemies,  before  either  the  legal  or  the  ec- 
clesiastical courts.  Such  a procedure  now 
appears  ridiculous  ; but  it  was  then  the  pre- 
vailing idea  that  every  criminal  must  be  pun- 
ished according  to  his  crime,  no  matter 
whether  the  guilty  were  rationally  responsi- 
ble or  not. 

These  processes  against  insects  were  in  the 
highest  degree  curious.  Special  rules  were 
prepared  for  them  ; many  “ legal  gentlemen’7 
of  that  time  made  them  their  study  ; and 
books  full  of  scholarly  research  were  written 
upon  the  subject.  The  form  of  trial  varied 
according  to  the  class  of  accused  animals. 
If  the  animal  could  be  arrested,  it  made  it* 
appearance  in  person  before  the  criminal 
court.  If  the  criminals  were  small,  such  as 
snails,  caterpillars,  field- worms,  etc,,  and  the 
people  had  no  means  of  capturing  them,  the 
case  was  brought  before  the  clerical  judges, 
the  only  authorities  which  were  then  con- 
sidered capable  of  bringing  down  the  punish- 
ment of  heaven  upon  the  offenders.  The 
owners  of  the  devastated  field  or  district  ap- 
peared as  accusers,  and  a person  was  usually 
appointed  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  insects. 
The  minutest  forms  of  justice  were  observed; 
both  parties  were  heard,  and  the  sentence 
was  pronounced  by  the  clerical  court.  This 
was  usually  in  the  form  of  an  exorcism  or 
ban. 

The  delinquents  received  peremptory  or- 
ders to  leave  the  land  they  had  devastated, 
and  to  withdraw  to  an  uncultivated  neigh- 
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borhood,  where  they  could  not  harm  man- 
kind, and  which  was  often  expressly  desig- 
nated to  them.  Such  an  order  reads  as  fol- 
lows : — “Rats,  caterpillars,  snails,  and  all 
you  unclean  animals  which  destroy  the  har- 
vest of  our  brothers,  begone  out  of  the  can- 
ton which  you  are  devastating,  and  flee  to 
such  where  you  can  injure  nobody.”  If  it 
was  suspected  that  the  mischief  makers  were 
instituted  by  the  devil,  the  anathema  was 
added  to  the  command.  In  urgent  cases,  the 
insects  were  sentenced  to  leave  the  neigh- 
borhood at  once,  being  allowed  from  three 
hours  to  three  days  grace.  Frequently  the 
insects  were  warned, before  being  brought  to 
judgment,  to  desist  from  further  injury,  and 
to  leave  the  land  ; and,  in  order  that  they 
could  not  plead  ignorance,  this  warning,  as 
well  as  the  Judge’s  sentence,  was  made 
known  in  the  whole  devasted  district  by 
means  of  public  criers,  amid  the  blowing  of 
trumpets  and  the  beating  of  drums. 

Such  processes  are  frequently  recorded  as 
having  taken  place  from  the  fourteenth  up 
to  the  eighteenth  century.  One  such  was 
instituted  against  masses  of  Spanish  flies, 
which  had  committed  much  damage  to  a strip 
of  land  in  the  electorate  of  Mayence.  The 
Judge,  “ in  consideration  of  the  smallness 
of  the  body  and  youth  of  the  accused,”  had 
assigned  them  a guardian  and  advocate  ; and 
the  latter  very  warmly  defended  the  cause 
of  his  clients.  He  did  not  deny  the  damage 
done  by  them,  but  he  urged  that  it  was  a 
case  of  necessity,  and  desired  that  they 
should  have  a territory  allotted  to  them, 
where  they  could  live  like  honest  people, 
without  doing  others  an  injury.  His  de- 
mands were  granted,  and  “even  to-day,” 
says  a writer  of  the  period,  “the  inhabitants 
of  that  neighborhood  conclude  a contract 
with  the  Spanish  flies,  by  which  they  give 
up  to  them  a certain  strip  of  land,  so  that 
these  chafers  shall  be  sufficed  therewith,  and 
no  more  attempt  to  pass  the  boundaries 
agreed  upon.” 


constitutional  has  been  a stumbling  block  to 
many.  The  fifth  paragraph  of  the  eighth 
section  of  the  first  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion, declares  that  Congress  shall  have 
power  “to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value 
thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the 
standard  of  weights  and  measures.”  Ac- 
cording to  the  tenth  section  of  the  same  ar- 
ticle, no  State  shall  “make  anything  but 
gold  and  silver  coin  a tender  in  payment  of 
debts.” 

R. — I have  read  that  which  you  quote 
many  times.  It  simply  authorizes  the  coin- 
ing of  gold  and  silver. 

O. — It  does  not  so  read.  It  is  money  that 
is  mentioned. 

R. — Well,  how  do  you  get  over  the  word 
coin ; that  has  special  reference  to  the  pre- 
cious metals. 

&. — I do  not  propose  to  quibble  in  regard 
to  the  word  coin.  I take  the  word  at  its 
meaning,  according  to  standard  authority. 
In  the  declaration  of  the  Constitution,  rela- 
tive to  the  powers  of  Congress  to  issue 
money,  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  the 
words  gold  and  silver ; therefore,  I claim 
that  it  is  not  for  me  to  show  that  no  such 
thing  was  intended,  but  rather  that  those 
who  make  the  assertion  should  maintain  it 
with  plausible  arguments,  showing  the  in- 
tention of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
Mr.  Richardson,  just  behind  you,  upon  the 
table,  you  will  find  Webster’s  unabridged 
dictionary.  Please  turn  to  the  word  coin, 
and  see  how  it  is  defined. 

R, — I notice  that  there  is  considerable 
here  about  coin. 


R. — That  is  all  very  well,  but  it  appears  1st.  “A  corner  or  external  angle ; a jut- 
to  me  that  your  labor  is  all  in  vain.  If  you  ting  point  as  of  a wall.” 

should  convince  the  public  that  your  plan  2d.  “A  wedge  for  raising ” 

would  work  advantageously,  there  is  an  in-  Q. — One  moment;  you  are  giving  the 
superable  barrier  in  the  way  of  its  adop-  meaning  of  the  word,  when  nsed  as  a noun, 
tion.  The  issue  of  paper  money  by  the  Please  give  us  the  definition  of  the  verb, 
general  Government  is  prohibited  by  the  to  coin. 

Constitution.  H.— Oh,  yes ; I was  not  giving  the  mat- 

G. — You  have  fallen  into  an  error.  The  idea  ter  as  close  attention  as  I ought, 
that  the  present  legal  tender  notes  are  i in-  1**.  “ To  stamp  and  convert  into  money 
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as  a piece  of  metal ; to  mint ; in  a more 
general  sense,  to  form  by  stamping  ; as  to 
coin  a medal.” 

2nd.  “To  make  or  fabricate  ; to  invent ; 
to  originate  ; as  to  coin  a word.” 

Q,  — Well,  what  do  you  think  ? Do  you 
suppose  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion did  not  appreciate  the  full  meaning  of 
the  word  coin  ? 

R. —l  presume  that  they  had  a correct  idea 
of  the  word,  but  I must  confess  that  I did 
not  view  the  matter  in  the  light  which  it  is 
now  presented  to  me  by  the  reading  of  the 
definition  as  given  by  the  great  lexi- 

knew  the  exact 
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interchangeablity  of  a national  paper  money 
with  Government  Bonds  bearing  a fixed  rate 
of  interest,  which  will  make  such  paper 
money  tokens  unvarying  measures  of  value — 
the  working  of  which,  in  all  its  parts,  the 
steam  engine,  with  its  governor,  so  beauti- 
fully illustrates. 

In  this  figure  of  a steam  engine  and  its 
adjuncts,  the  supply  of  greenbacks  is  the 
steam.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
the  engineer,  acting  under  the  direction  of 
his  employers,  the  People , who  instruct  him 
through  Congress,  and  he  will,  under  our 
plan,  have  nothing  to  do,  so  far  as  regu- 
lating the  currency  is  concerned,  further 
than  to  see  that  greenbacks  (steam)  made  a 


cographer.  I thought  I 

meaning  of  the  word  coin,  and . never  consid-  — for  ^ debtS)  ehM  be  in  good 

ered  the  matter  of  the  constitution  y ® at  aU  times.  The  rate  of  interest 
the  legal  tender  act  with  any  other  idea  ernor)  wouid  be  adjusted  by  the  action 

that  “to  coin  money’  should  not  be  inter-  vs  Sm 


' ...  riiffprpnt  than  of  Congress,  fixing  the  rate  at  which  the 

preted  to  mean  anything  different  than  ^ ^ Government  shaUbe  issued  at 

BtampiDg  pieces  of  metal,  denoting  1 s in-  exchange  for  legal  tender 


trinsic  value. 

q x hope  that  you  do  not  now  hesitate  to 

admit  that  the  legal  tender  act  is  constitu- 
tional  ? 


all  times,  in  exchange  for  legal  tender 
notes,  when  wanted  by  the  people,  these 
bonds  must  be  redeemable  in  legal  tenders  at 
the  option  of  the  holder.  This  would  ensure  a 


P, 


. steady  motion  to  the  great  engine  (the  na- 
-I  do  not  admit  it  fully  at  the  presen  „nmmercei  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 


time.  I may  be  compelled  to  do  so  here- 
after; but  I want  to  examine  into  the  sub- 
ject further.  I know  that  a majority  of  the 


tion’s  commerce)  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
whether  the  mills  in  every  department  of 
trade  were  or  were  not  grinding.  In  order 


ject  further.  I know  that  a majority  ot  me  the  gpeed  and  depress  trade,  all 

people  have  looked  upon  the  matter  in  e wQuld  be  r quired  is  simply  to  set  the 

same  light  that  I have  done,  and  I do  not  ^ (intereBt)  at  a higher  rate  per 

want  to  decide  too  hastily.  Please  wave  ^ . and  to  increase  the  speed  and  im- 
this  point  for  the  present.  ’ . the  governor  has  only  to  be 

G.-All  I ask,  in  order  to  ensure  to  the  P™  ^ a ^ ^ per  cent. 
people  a perfect  currency-which  gold  ana  ^ j tWnk  x heard  you  say, 

silver  never  has  been-is,  that  the  Govern-  ^ weekg  ag0j  that  paper  money  is  com- 
ment shall  issue  paper  money  tokens,  which  . a new  appliance  in  trade.  Am  I 

shall  be  made  by  law  a legal  tender  for  all  P ? 

debts,  public  and  private,  and  that;  the  co™  __  t egume  y0u  are,  as  it  is  true  that 
amount  of  such  issue  8ha11  ^ two  hundred  years  ago  paper  money  was,  as 

no  other  means  than  by  making  those  tokens  unkn0wn. 

interchangeable,  at  the  option  of  the.  0 er,  ^ waQt  t0  cad  yoUr  attention  to  the 

with  Government  Bonds,  bearing  interea  ementg  made  by  a Hong  Kong  (China) 

at  three  and  sixty-five  one-hundredth  dent  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial 

(3  65-100)  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  brings 

us  back  to  the  main  point t in  our  financial  « ^ and  aU  the  machinery  of  trade 
plan-the  subtle  principle  which  underlies  the 
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by  means  of  letters  of  credit  and  bills  of  ex- 
change, both  foreign  and  domestic,  the 
Chinese  have  nothing  to  learn  from  the 
Western  nations.  Among  them  those  com- 
mercial instruments  have  been  in  use  from 
an  antiquity  without  date.  They  are,  how- 
ever, ignorant  of  the  protest.  They  regard 
the  indorsement  of  a bill  as  an  uncondition- 
al undertaking,  requiring  no  exactness  as  to 
demand  and  notice  of  non-payment ; conse- 
quently, protest  is  not  needed  to  fix  liability. 
They  area  “hard  money”  people.  Their 
currency  is  metallic.  Silver  is  their  stand- 
ard of  value,  and  the  Mexican  dollar  is  the 
recognized  exponent.  Nevertheless,  if 
weight  and  purity  be  correct,  coinage  is  not 
essential.  While  silver  in  any  shape,  coined 
or  uncoined,  is  money,  gold  in  no  shape  is 
money.  It  is,  like  lead,  simply  a commodi- 
ty, the  value  of  which  is  unfixed  and  fluctu- 
ating. The  nominal  measure  of  value  is  the 
tael ; but  this, like  the  British  pound  sterling, 
has  no  metal  representative  in  circulation. 
The  Chinese  tael,  as  a unit  of  measure,  has, 
however,  advantages  over  the  British  pound 
in  this,  that  the  tael  is  divisible  fractionally 
by  a decimal  ratio,  while  the  pound  is  divi- 
ded arbitrarily. 

The  statement  that  they  are  a hard  money 
people  is  true  merely  of  the  government, 
and  it  must  not  be  accepted  as  stating  Chat 
the  Chinese  people  are  ignorant  of  or  op- 
posed to  a mixed  currency  derived  from 
banking  systems  of  their  own  devising.  On 
the  contrary,  bills  of  banks  in  good  standing 
circulate  as  freely  among  the  Chinese  as  do 
greenbacks  among  the  Americans.  Banking 
systems  are  not  novelties  in  China.  The 
rudiments  of  banking  and  paper  money  are 
traceable  among  the  Chinese  back  to  a 
period  older  than  the  Christian  era.  In  the 
year  119,  B.  C.,  an  Emperor  of  the  Hahn 
dynasty  raised  revenue  by  the  issue  of  a 
currency  called  phee-phee — “ value  in 
skins” — which,  were  bills  for  circulation, 
handsomely  embroidered  and  painted,  made 
of  skins  of  certain  white  deer  taken  in  the 
Emperor’s  park,  aDd  which,  by  royal  decree, 
were  issued  and  stamped  at  about  sixty  dol- 
lars’ value. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  a thousand  years 
later  that  paper  money  became  a currency 
common  in  China.  And  it  is  wonderful  to 
note  the  general  similarity  between  the 
financial  expedients  devised  by  the  Chinese 
centuries  before  America  was  discovered, 
and  the  system  devised  by  the  Americans 
themselves  within  the  last  half  century. 
Nine  hundred  years  ago,  A.  D.  960,  the 


founder  of  the  renowned  Soung  dynasty  es- 
tablished a government  bank  of  “discount 
and  deposit.”  Under  this  system  provision 
was  made  whereby  merchants  and  capital- 
ists were  permitted  to  deposit  coin  and  cer- 
tain kinds  of  merchandise  in  the  Imperial 
Treasury,  receiving  therefor  certificates, 
called  pianttsian — “convenient  money.” 
These  certificates,  being  thus  secured  by  de- 
posits of  property,  (not  “ public  stocks,”) 
were  accepted  by  the  people  as  a currency, 
and  obtained  general  circulation  throughout 
the  Empire.  The  government  bank  of  dis- 
count and  deposit  continued  for  more  than 
one  hundred  years  in  successful*  operation, 
and  its  circulation  reached  to  about  three 
millions  of  silver  ounces—an  enormous  sum 
as  the  world  then  was. 

During  this  rime,  individuals,  seeing  the 
success  of  this  institution  under  Government 
control,  organized  an  association  for  con- 
ducting banking  business  on  their  own  ac- 
count. They  received  deposits  and  issued 
their  bills,  called  Kiao-tsu,  “exchanges.” 
This  was  their  “ individual  liability”  system 
on  the  principle  of  “ free  banking.”  It  was 
directed  by  sixteen  of  the  richest  houses  in 
the  Empire,  and  its  bills  were  largely  circu- 
lated. But  the  evils'of  the  system  were  not 
wanting  theD,  as  they  have  not  been  wanting 
since.  The  bank  made  excessive  issues. 
The  security  proved  insufficient.  The  “in- 
dividual liability”  bank  failed,  and  much 
litigation  and  public  distress  ensued. 

Seeing  the  mischief  growing  out  of  thi3 
“ wild  cat”  mode  of  banking,  the  Emperor 
abrogated  the  light  in  individuals  to  issue 
bills  of  credit  to  circulate  as  money,  reserv- 
ing to  the  Government  the  prerogative  of 
supplying  to  the  people  the  currency  re- 
quired. He  took  measures  accordingly,  and 
established  a bank  of  issue  at  Yinchan,  the 
notes  of  which  were  called  Kiantaz,  “ change- 
lings.” This  was  their  “National  Bank” 
system,  and  its  circulation  came  to  represent 
two  and  a half  millions  of  silver  ounces. 

Finding  that  the  banking  system  pro- 
moted public  convenience,  and  that  the  bills 
were  acceptable  throughout  the  Empire,  the 
Government  deemed  it  advisable  to  establish 
other  banks  in  different  provinces,  under 
local  directories.  This  was  their  “State 
Bank’’  system.  The  evils  inherent  to  the 
system  became  conspicuous.  The  banks 
being  provincial,  the  circulation  of  their 
issues  became  local,  so  that  bills  issued  in 
one  province  were  not  current  in  another. 

In  A.  D.  1160,  to  meet  extraordinary  mili- 
tary expenditure,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
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Revenue  vrere  directed  to  issue  bills  for  circu- 
lation founded  on  the  Imperial  revenues  and 
customs.  These  bills  were  made  receivable 
for  all  public  dues  of  the  empire.  This  was 
their  “legal-tender”  currency.  In  six  years 
an  amount  of  these  bills,  representing  about 
forty- four  millions  of  silver  ounces,  were 
issued.  China  was,  of  course,  deeply  in 
iebt;  she  had  probably  a war  of  “secession.” 

^ter  “legal  tender  currency”  depreciated, 
•trading  to  a wonderful  enhancement  of 
prices  for  all  commodities  under  this  im- 
mense inflation  of  her  paper. 

Something  over  a hundred  years  latei,  in 
A.  D.  1287,  when  the  Mongols,  under  Kuh- 
lahi  Khan,  became  masters  of  China,  the 
issue  of  paper  money  was  almost  unre- 
strained, and  it  consequently  depreciated 
almost  to  worthlessness. 

The  Manchus,  the  present  rulers  of  China, 
unlike  their  Mongolian  prototypes,  seem  to 
have  been  from  the  beginning  a hard-monev 
dynasty.  They  have  never  attempted  the 
issue  of  paper  currency.  There  is,  never- 
iheless,  paper  money,  issued  by  private 
lankers  among  the  Chinese,  in  circulation 

nong  them  at  the  present  time. 

The  Japanese  have  also  long  had  their 
yjiper  money,  called  Kami  zeni.  Its  use  there 
dates  back  to  about  A.  D.  1320.  It  has 
never  been  issued  there  to  any  excess,  so  as 
to  drive  out  of  use  their  common  coin,  and 
has  consequently  always  maintained  its  credit 
unimpaired. 

It  certainly  cannot  fail  to  impress  the 
mind  as  very  strange  that  this  ancient  Asia- 
tic people,  this  peculiar  race,  whose 
backwardness  and  waywardness  in  all  that 
appertains  to  what  we  call  modern  improve- 
ments provoke  our  ridicule,  should,  never 
theless,  during  centuries  before  America 
was  discovered,  and  almost  before  Europe 
was  civilized,  have  been  testing  among 
themselves  the  identical  problems  in  politi- 
cal economy,  and  experimenting  with  sub- 
stantially the  very  same  principles  and 
processes  of  finance  that  we,  of  America, 
have  just  tried  and  are  now  trying.  This 
consideration  gives  force  to  the  averment 
of  Solomon,  that  “there  is  nothing  new  un- 
der the  sun.” 

G. — As  you  have  called  attention  to  the 
Chinese,  a race  who — according  to  their  own 
imaginations — are  very  wise,  and  who  con- 
sider that  we  are  barbarians,  it  is  proper 
that  I should  say  something  about  them. 
Instead  of  discussing  what  you  have  just 


read,  for  the  present,  at  least,  I desire  to  call 
your  attention  to  an  article  describing  some 
of  the  peculiarities  of  John  Chinaman,  which 
appeared  in  The  Mercantile  Journal  more 
than  a year  ago.  It  will  not  take  me  long 
to  find  it,  as  there  is  a file  of  the  Journal 
lying  on  the  table  here.  I find  the  article 
in  issue  of  June  18,  1868.  I will  read.  It 
is  as  follows : 

CHINESE  ANCESTRAL  WORSHIP. 

The  Chinese  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
world  of  light  and  a world  of  darkness. 
The  world  of  light  is  the  visible  world  in 
which  they  live,  and  the  world  of  darkness 
is  the  world  in  which  men  live  after  death. 
The  world  of  darkness  is  supposed  to  be  the 
counterpart  of  the  world  of  light  (China), 
and  to  be  governed  by  similar  officers,  from 
the  Emperor  down  to  the  lowest  policeman 
in  a Chinese  Ya-mun.  The  mental  and 
moral  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world  of  darkness  are  supposed  to  be 
precisely  like  those  of  the  worid  of  light, 
and  their  necessities  and  comfort  must  be 
provided  for  ; but  as  they  are  invisible, 
anything  which  is  designed  for  their  use 
must  also  be  rendered  invisible,  aud  for 
that  reason  it  is  burned. 

They  believe  that  a man  has  three  souls— 
one  in  the  head,  one  in  the  chest,  and  one 
in  the  lower  extremities.  At  death,  one  of 
these  souls  takes  its  position,  with  the  ances 
tral  tablet— a bit  of  board  upon  which  is 
inscribed  the  name,  birth,  and  death  of  the 
deceased,  ornamented  according  to  the  wealth 
and  taste  of  those  who  erect  it,  and  the  sta- 
tion occupied  in  life  by  the  person  whose 
name  it  bears.  Another  soul  stays  with  the 
corpse  ; and  the  third  goes  iuto  the  world  of 
darkness,  for  trial  and  punishment.  From 
the  world  of  darkness  the  spirits  of  the  de  - 
parted can  see  those  who  dwell  in  the  world 
of  light ; can  avenge  themselves  for  ne- 
glect, or  reward  survivors  for  their  remem- 
brance and  the  proper  provision  for  the 
necessities  of  their  condition.  To  the  influ- 
ences which  spirits  in  the  world  ot  darkness 
exert  upon  the  affairs  of  the  living,  are 
largely  attributed  the  evil  and  good  which 
attend  the  existence  of  those  who  remain 
in  the  world  of  light.  Such  influences,  in 
connection  with  the  “ fang  shuy,”  (literally 
translated  “ wind  and  water,”  but  having  a 
far  deeper  signification,  to  which  we  shall 
refer  in  a future  article),  are  believed  to 
control  the  destinies  of  man.  Those  who 
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die  at  sea  or  in  war,  or  the  location  of  chase  release  from  the  subordinate*  of  the 
whose  graves  is  from  any  other  cause  un-  world  of  darkness  before  they  can  be  handed 
known,  are  believed  to  be  reduced  to  beg-  over  to  higher  authorities  for  condemnation 
gary  in  the  world  of  darkness,  and  to  avenge  and  punishment.  Din  is  the  silver  currency 
their  sufferings  upon  those  in  the  world  of  of  the  world  of  darkness.  It  is  made  of 
light  who  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  thin  paper  and  tinfoil  pasted  together, 
their  neglect.  They  believe  that  the  pun-  Some  is  made  of  gilt-paper,  and  in  certain 
ishments  of  the  world  of  darkness  are  the  parts  of  China,  paper  dollars  are  prepared 
same  as  those  that  prevail  in  the  world  of  with  the  stamp  of  the  old  Spanish  dollar, 
light,  and  involve  the  idea  of  physical  snf-  one  hundred  of  which  are  worth  about  ten 
fering  ; but  as  they  do  not  believe  that  the  cents. 

powers  of  those  in  authority  are  greater  When  one  member  of  a family  falls  ill  the 
than  those  who  dwell  in  the  world  of  light,  others  sacrifice  to  and  worship  before  the 
they  think  such  punishments  may  be  evaded,  ancestral  tablets,  to  conciliate  the  spirits 
as  they  are  evaded  in  this  world.  departed,  in  case  they  may  be  the  cause  of 

Naturally,  then,  the  object  of  the  worship  tbo  illness,  on  account  of  negligence  in  pro- 
of the  dead  is,  so  to  speak,  to  keep  peace  be-  viding  for  their  wants,  or  to  obtain  their 
tween  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  worlds,  aid,  if  the  illness  has  been  occasioned  by  a 
To  this  end  a Way  quan  is  established  by  wild  beggar  spirit.  To  ascertain  which  is 
those  who  congregate  in  distant  cities  to  aid  the  case,  a medium  (usually  a woman)  is 
in  the  support  of  the  dead  of  their  native  called,  who  gives  the  required  information, 
place,  and  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  the  If  the  discontented  ancestors  are  the  cause 
bodies  or  bones  of  deceased  friends  ; and  of  the  trouble,  din  is  burned  before  the  an- 
varlous  other  means  are  adopted  to  facili-  cestral  tablets.  If  a beggar  spirit  is  causing 
tate  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  dead,  the  mischief,  din  is  burned  outside  of  tbe 
and  to  conciliate  them,  or  to  obstruct  the  door  to  appease  it.  If  the  sick  person  be- 
operatioc  of  the  evil  influences  which  they  comes  delirious,  or  the  extremities  get  cold, 
are  supposed  to  exert  upon  the  affairs  of  they  imagine  that  one  of  the  three  souls  has 
the  living.  They  think  that,  when  a man  been  captured  by  a roving  spirit,  and  there- 

iis  dead,  he  is  in  a position  to  avenge  him-  upon  some  member  of  the  family  stands 
self  upon  those  who  may  have  injured  him  outside  the  door,  holding  a lighted  lantern, 
while  living,  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  un-  and  calls,  in  anxious  and  affectionate  tones, 
common  occurrence  for  a man  to  take  his  upon  the  departed,  by  name,  to  return.  The 
own  life,  in  order  to  obtain  such  an  ad  van-  moment  a man  dies  he  ia  supposed  to  be  ar- 
tage  over  those  who  persistently  wrong  him  rested  by  the  authorities  of  the  world  of 
in  the  world  of  light.  darkness.  His  friends,  who  were  at  a loss  to 

As  the  character  of  a man’s  residence  and  know  what  to  do  for  him  while  he  was  sick, 
his  style  of  living  are  marks  of  respecta-  suppose  they  know  his  requirements  perfect- 
bility,  so  the  coffin  and  other  adjuncts  of  ly  when  he  is  dead.  A cup  of  cold  water  is 
burial  are  supposed  to  confer  respectability  placed  at  the  outer  door,  that  he  may  take 
upon  the  dead,  and  great  pains  are  taken  his  last  drink.  A suit  of  good  clothes  is 
to  provide  a decent  burial  for  friends.  Many,  burned,  that  he  may  present  a respectable 
indeed,  attend  to  the  matter  of  burial  for  appearance  to  the  authorities  in  the  world  of 
themselves,  and  superintend  the  construe-  darkness  who  take  him  into  custody,  and 
tion  and  embellishment  of  their  own  coffins,  thereby  secure  the  kinder  treatment  which 
Temples  are  erected  for  the  accommoda-  the  police  of  the  world  of  light  accord  to 
tion  of  idols,  which  are  representatives  of  well-dressed  culprits  ; the  feelings  of  the 
the  governmental  authorities  of  the  world  authorities  of  the  world  of  darkness  being 
of  darkness.  The  superiors  only  occupy  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  the  same  con- 
these  Temples  or  Ya-muns  / the  subordi-  siderations.  Din,  in  proportion  to  the  exi- 
nates  being  placed,  like  policemen,  in  posi-  gencies  of  the  occasion,  is  supplied,  and  the 
tions  where  they  can  best  control  the  turbu-  bed  of  the  deceased  burned,  that,  whether 
lent  beggar  spirits,  which  roam  about  the  he  makes  good  his  escape  or  otherwise,  he 
world  of  light  to  inflict  injuries  upon  the  may  not  lack  the  solace  of  comfortable  re- 
living. They  believe  that  these  authorities  pose.  After  having  thus  provided  for  the 
can  be  bribed  ; and,  therefore,  upon  the  deceased,  the  family  and  relatives  next  pro- 
death of  a friend,  care  is  taken  that  he  ceed  to  protect  themselves  from  the  evil  in- 
shall  be  provided  by  the  burning  of  a fluences  which  he  is  now  supposed  to  be 
quantity  of  Hi a,  with  ample  funds  to  pnr-  capable  of  exerting.  From  the  ninth  to  the 
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eighteenth  day,  according  to  the  day  of  the 
month  upon  which  the  death  took  place,  the 
spirit  is  supposed  to  return  to  its  old  abode, 
bringing  with  it  a host  of  ravenous  beggars, 
to  aid  it  in  its  revengeful  visitation.  The 
family,  in  order  to  counteract  the  baneful 
influences  of  this  visit,  employ  Tauist  priests 
to  perform  the  ceremony  of  Koongtuh— 
meritorious  service.  The  opportunities  for 
preying  upon  the  pockets  of  the  people,  by 
practicing  upon  their  credulity  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  service,  are  enormous. 

The  priests,  the  interpreters  and  agents  of 
the  gods,  like  the  mandarins  of  this  world, 
are  ever  on  the  alert  for  an  opportunity  to 
squeeze  the  rich.  They  are  ever  mindful  of 
the  welfare  of  their  parishioners,  not  only  of 
the  liviDg  but  of  tue  dead  also.  In  their 
watchful  devotions  before  their  deities,  they 
frequently  profess  to  discover  that  some  one 
of  their  charge  who  died  several  months  be- 
fore, and  whose  family  is  more  fortunate  in 
life  than  many  of  his  fellows,  is  in  great 
agony  in  the  other  world,  and  they  manage 
very  delicately  to  communicate  the  fact  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased.  They,  greatly 
distressed  and  alarmed,  send  for  the  priest 
who  was  so  kind  (?)  as  to  communicate  to 
them  tidings  from  their  departed  friend. 
They  wish  to  know  the  particulars  of  his 
misfortune.  The  priest,  in  whom  they  have 
trusted  for  years,  enters  upon  an  investiga- 
tion, and  claims  to  discover,  for  instance,  that 
the  poor  unfortunate  is  confined  in  a deep 
pit,  guarded  by  sword  and  spear,  and,  with 
some  show  of  emotion,  informs  the  family 
that  nothing  short  of  three  days  of 1 1 Koong- 
tuhyv  and  a large  expenditure  of  money,  will 
rescue  him  from  that  place.  The  family, 
anxious  to  do  something  for  his  relief,  ur- 
gently inquire  what  sum  is  required.  The 
answer  is  usually  in  accordance  with  their 
ability  to  pay.  We  will  say  his  demand  in 
this  instance  is  an  amount  in  Chinese  cur- 
rency equal  to  $1,000.  The  astonished  fam- 
ily plead  their  inability  to  pay  so  much. 
The  priest  is  not  inclined  to  undertake  it  for 
less,  and  reminds  them  that  the  conse- 
quences of  allowing  their  friend  to  remain 
where  he  is  will  not  rest  upon  him.  They  hold 
a hasty  consultation  as  to  what  they  shall 
offer.  Half  the  original  sum  is  proposed. 
The  priest  refuses  to  undertake  it  for  the 
amount  offered.  After  further  consultation 
they  offer  $700.  The  priest  with  hesitation 
agrees  to  undertake  it  for  that  amount.  At 
the  same  time  he  informs  them  that  it  will 
be  very  difficult.  On  the  day  appointed,  the 
reception  hall  is  stripped  of  all  its  furniture 


and  decorated  in  the  most  gorgeous  manner 
with  temple  regalia,  richly  embroidered  satin 
hangings  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  on 
which  are  emblazoned  the  emblems  of  au- 
thority in  the  world  of  darkness.  The  An- 
cestral tablet  of  the  unfortunate  one  eleva- 
ted to  a golden  throne,  is  placed  in  the  midst 
of  ornamented  insignia  of  authority  on  a 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  hall.  Around  this 
tablet,  five,  seven,  or  nine  Tavist  priests,  at- 
tired in  richly  embroidered  imperial  robes, 
march  and  chant  their  inc.mtations.  This 
ceremony,  enlivened  by  music  and  gong,  is 
kept  up  day  and  night.  Meanwhile,  the  re- 
lations, invited  guests,  and  priests,  live  on 
the  family.  Oa  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day,  the  Abbot,  or  master  of  ceremonies, 
with  some  confusion  and  great  emotion,  in- 
forms the  family  that  the  position  of  the  un- 
fortunate is  unchanged,  and  that  the  author- 
ities of  the  spirit  world  will  not  entertain 
the  idea  of  releasing  him  for  the  sum  agreed 
upon.  They,  full  of  apprehensions,  bestir 
themselves  to  borrow,  if  they  xaunot  other- 
wise raise  the  additional  sum  of  $300.  The 
priests  return  to  their  service  with  new  zeal. 
The  chanting  is  more  energetic  ; the  step 
much  quicker,  the  ringing  of  the  bell  is  more 
frequent,  while  the  family  weep  over  their 
misfortune.  In  due  time  the  master  of  cere- 
monies announces  a commotion  in  Yung- 
kan,  (prison  of  the  world  of  shades,)  and 
that  the  unfortunate  is  about  to  be  released. 
This  news  is  both  a proof  that  the  additional 
payment  had  its  desired  effect  and  some  con- 
solation to  the  anxious  family  for  their  unex 
pected  outlay.  On  the  third  day  the  master 
of  ceremonies  makes  an  examination  ; in- 
forms the  family  that  the  unfortunate  man 
is  nearly  out  of  the  pit,  that  he  is  clinging 
to  one  side  and  looking  with  anxious  solici- 
tude for  further  aid,  but  that  the  priests  can- 
not induce  the  authorities  to  allow  him  to 
escape  even  for  the  sums  already  paid.  Now, 
what  is  to  be  done  ? The  friends,  frantic 
with  anxiety,  tear  the  bangles  from  their 
arms  ; the  rings  from  their  hands,  and  pro- 
duce other  jewels  and  articles  upon  which 
money  can  be  had  from  the  pawn  brokers, 
and  thus  manage  to  pay  the  priests  still  more. 
The  priests,  judging  from  appearances  that 
they  can  get  nothing  further,  return  to  their 
arduous  (?)  undertaking  with  redoubled  zeal, 
and  ere  the  Sun  sets  the  fearful  din  of  gongs 
and  fire-crackers  announce  to  the  anxious 
family  that  the  incarcerated  spirit  has  been 
set  at  liberty.  The  design  of  the  fire- crack- 
ers and  gongs  is  to  frighten  the  bewildered 
spirit  far  away  from  that  horrible  pit.  Con- 


gratulations  are  exchanged,  and  the  family 
is  relieved  of  much  anxiety  and  a large  sum 
of  money.  This  llKoong-tuhn  may  be  re- 
peated if  the  priests,  who  are  ever  on  the 
alert  for  opportunities,  can  manage  to  make 
the  necessity  of  it  apparent,  as  in  the  case 
of  sore  afflictions  of  the  family. 

One  feature  of  this  “ Koong-tuh,’’  as  per- 
formed by  either  Tauist  or  Buddhist  priests, 
is  worthy  of  note.  The  relief  afforded  an 
unfortunate  prisoner  in  Chinese  purgatory  is 
only  temporary.  They  do  not  profess,  for 
the  large  sum  of  money  they  receive,  to  res- 
cue a person  and  remove  him  to  a place  of 
safety.  They  only  propose  to  extricate  him 
from  present  suffering.  Indeed,  a heaven, 
or  place  where  the  good  may  find  protection 
and  be  at  rest,  is  not  predicated  upon  this  or 
any  other  of  the  Chinese  systems  of  religion. 
They  have  no  heaven  presided  over  by  a god 
of  justice,  for  they  have  no  such  official  in 
the  world  of  light.  Devils  and  demons  reign 
supreme  in  the  world  of  darkness.  There  is 
no  charity  there.  Those  who  are  incarcera- 
ted must  be  supported  as  men  are  in  prisons 
in  this  world  by  their  friends.  Hence,  their 
reasoning  in  favor  of  Ancestral  worship. 

To  provide  for  its  proper  execution  and 
perpetuation  is  the  great  concern  of  life. 
The  laws  of  the  land  are  based  upon  it,  and 
the  practice  of  polygamy  is  the  result  of  the 
desire  for  offspring,  which  are  rendered  by 
this  system  so  essential  to  the  future  welfare 
of  souls.  The  rites  of  Ancestral  worship 
must  be  performed  by  a blood  relative  of  the 
male  line.  It  is  by  inheritance  the  right, 
the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  the  oldest  son, 
or  his  heir,  to  perform  this  sacred  service. 
This  explains  the  great  preference  for  sons 
over  daughters,  and  the  joy  which  accom- 
panies the  birth  of  a son.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  es- 
timate placed  upon  an  only  son,  whose  death 
without  male  issue,  would  consign  all  his 
ancestry  in  the  world  of  darkness  to  perpet- 
ual beggary. 

The  moral  courage  required  to  enable  a 
Chinaman  to  embrace  Christianity,  thereby 
calling  down  upon  himself  the  curses  and  de- 
nunciations of  his  family  and  neighbors,  must 
indeed  be  great.  An  instance  is  related  of  a 
father  at  Shanghai  threatening  to  take  his 
own  life  in  order  to  be  able  to  punish  a son 
who  wished  to  become  a Christian.  For  a 
son  to  provoke  his  father  to  such  a degree 
that  he  would  take  his  own  life  in  order  to 
avenge  himself  is  one  of  the  highest  crimes 
known  to  the  Chinese  law.  The  son,  under 
such  circumstances,  would  be  regarded  as  a 
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parricide,  and  would  be  certainly  decapita- 
ted. 

The  form  of  ancestral  worship  most  in 
vogue,  is  that  of  public  contributions  to  the 
poor  dead,  or  those  whose  places  of  burial 
are  not  known,  or  if  kuown,  are  destitute  of 
any  friend  to  minister  to  their  wants.  There 
are  three  public  festivals  for  this  purpose 
each  year.  At  these  feasts  idols  are  paraded, 
and  large  quantities  of  din  are  contributed, 
each  family  being  expected  to  give  at  least 
one  hundred  cash,  (ten  cents,)  while  the  rich 
often  give  very  large  sums  of  money.  This 
din  is  distributed  and  burned  in  the  places 
supposed  to  be  most  frequented  by  beggar 
spirits.  The  amount  thus  annually  expended 
to  keep  these  disorderly  and  evil  disposed 
spirits  quiet  is  estimated  at  an  aggregate  of 
upward  of  $30,000,000  It  is  also  estimated 
that  each  family  expends  for  the  worship  of 
its  ancestors  an  average  of  at  least  $1.50. 
With  a population  of  400,000,000  averaging 
families  at  five  persons  each,  we  have  80,000,- 
000  families  and  $120,000,000  expended  by 
them  in  private  ancestral  worship.  When 
the  amount  of  the  public  charities  for  this 
purpose  is  added,  a total  of  $150,000,000 
expended  to  quiet  the  dead  is  attained. 

The  living  are  the  slaves  of  the  dead,,  and 
stand  in  hourly  fear  of  their  molestations. 
The  most  formidable  evils  in  morals  and 
legislation  which  burden  the  population, 
arise  from  the  system,  and  it  is  this  formi- 
dable obstacle  that  impedes  the  progress  of 
Christianity  within  the  Chinese  Empire. 
That  the  dead  may  not  be  neglected,  the 
living  crowd  together,  and  poverty,  squalor, 
vice,  and  disease,  are  the  result.  “They 
devour  each  other  while  chained  to  the 
tomb.’’ 

E. — This  account  which  you  have  just 
read  of  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  these  pe- 
culiar people,  who  are  coming  by  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  to  take  up  their  abode 
on  this  continent,  is  exceedingly  interesting 
to  me.  I have  several  friends  who  have 
been  to  China,  one  of  whom  lived  thero 
about  ten  years.  He  returned  about  two 
years  ago.  I have  conversed  with  him  sev- 
eral times  about  China  and  the  Chinese,  and 
although  he  told  me  about  stvaDge  ceremo- 
nies, such  as  the  article  you  have  just  read 
so  fully  explains,  still  he  could  not  give  me 
any  light  upon  the  subject.  He  said  he 
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could  not  ascertain  why  they  observed  such 
queer  ceremonies,  although  he  had,  on  many 
occasions,  endeavored  to  ascertain. 

8. — It  appears  very  strange  to  me  that  a 
people  so  far  advanced  in  civilization  as  the 
Chinese  imagine  themselves  to  be,  should 
be  so  ignorant.  A child  ought  to  know  bet- 
ter, without  any  instruction  whatever. 

G. — I agree  with  you  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly strange  that  such  ignorance  should 
exist  among  any  people.  But  we  must  not 
arrogate  too  much  to  ourselves,  as  we  are 
also  blinded  by  prejudice,  and  believe  those 
things  which  we  are  taught,  although  the 
theory  is  without  the  slightest  foundation. 
You  know  that  I claim  that  the  use,  which 
civilized  nations  now  make,  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, constituting  it  a legal  tender,  according 
to  certain  theories  which  have  come  down 
to  us  from  the  unenlightened  ages  of  the 
past,  is  also  absurd,  although  in  a less  degree 
than  are  these  customs  of  the  Chinese,  that 
Christianity  condemns.  The  time  is  near  at 
hand  when  it  will  be  generally  admitted 
that  the  position  which  I assume  in  declar- 
ing “that  the  use  of  gold  as  currency  is  a 
a barbarism,’  ’ is  both  logically  and  practi- 
cally correct. 

R. — Mr.  Groom,  I must  say  that  you  do 
not  let  an  opportunity  pass  by  without  say- 
ing something  about  the  “ barbarism  of  a 
gold  currency.’’ 

G. — I intend  hammering  at  this  matter 
until  gold  shall  be  treated  simply  as  a com- 
modity, and  not  as  currency.  The  most  im- 
portant secular  matter  that  can  engage  our 
attention,  is  the  instituting  of  national  paper 
money  tokens , made  interchangeable  (at  the 
option  of  the  holder,)  with  Government 
bonds  bearing  a fixed  rate  of  interest. 

8. — Notwithstanding  that  I now  think  that 
you  are  correct,  still  let  me  ask  the  reason 
why  the  use  of  paper  money  has  not  given  bet- 
ter satisfaction  in  the  past.  I understood 
you  to  admit,  a little  while  ago,  that  paper 
money  has  been  used  for  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years.  One  weald  suppose  that  period 
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sufficient  time  in  which  to  prove  it ; and,  if 
there  is  any  special  merit  in  it,  that  it  might 
have  been  developed  ere  this. 

G.— The  Chinese  have  adhered  to  their 
false  systems  of  religion  for  two  or  three 
thousand  years,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
learn  from  history,  and  it  is  not  strange,  if 
we  take  that  fact  as  a basis  of  our  calcula- 
tions, that  the  mode  of  issuing  perfect  paper 
money  tokens  has  not  been  understood  up 
to  the  present  time.  The  great  and  only 
difficulty  heretofore  encountered  in  the  is- 
suing of  paper  money,  has  been  the  regu- 
lating of  the  amount  of  such  issues,  and  fix- 
ing the  value  thereof. 

R. — I admit  that  fully,  and  I am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  same  difficulty  still  exists. 

G. — The  interchangeability  of  national 
paper  money  tokens,  with  Government 
bonds  bearing  a fixed  rate  of  interest,  covers 
that  whole  matter.  It  will  regulate  the 
amount  of  the  issues,  and  affix  a positive 
value  to  the  same,  without  any  intermed- 
dling on  the  part  of  any  one. 

R. — Has  this  “interchangeability,”  which 
you  advocate,  never  been  tried  or  advocated 
by  any  one  else  ? 

G. — It  has  not.  I have  read  extensively, 
with  the  view  of  discovering  if  any  of  the 
financial  writers  had  ever  suggested  such 
plan.  I was  unable  to  find  any  recommen- 
dation of  the  kind. 

E. — I wish  you  would  read  the  article 
explaining  those  two  words  which  were  men- 
tioned in  what  you  read  just  now.  You  stated 
that,  when  literally  translated,  they  were 
rendered  “ wind  and  water,”  but  that  they 
had  a far  deeper  signification,  which  was 
explained  in  a subsequent  article. 

G.— -You  refer  to  “Fung  Shuy,”  I pre- 
sume ? 

E. — Yes,  that  is  it. 

G. — I fear  that  it  will  occupy  too  much 
time  in  reading,  and  too  much  space  in  its 
publication.  I think  that  perhaps  you  had 
better  take  the  copy  of  the  Journal  contain- 
ing it  with  yon.  The  date  of  the  issue  is 
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July  16,  1868.  I will  have  one  of  our  clerks 
get  that  number  for  you. 

N. —Of  course  we  cannot  tell  just  what 
the  merits  of  the  article  that  Mr.  Eldridge 
requests  you  to  read  are,  still,  judging  from 
that  upon  “Chinese  Ancestral  Worship,’’  it 
will,  in  my  opinion,  be  profitable  to  us  all 
to  hear  it  read,  and  it  should  also  be  pub- 
lished again. 

B.— Please  read  it.  I heartily  unite  with 
Mr.  South  wick  and  Mr.  Eldridge  in  making 
the  request. 

O.  — I desire  to  say  to  you,  before  I begin 
reading,  that  this  information  in  regard  to 
the  Chinese,  given  in  these  articles,  is  cor- 
rect in  every  particular,  as  it  was  furnished 
by  special  friends,  Rev.  M.  J.  Knowlton  and 
wife,  who  have  been,  for  many  years,  resi- 
dent missionaries  among  the  “ Celestials." 

FUNG  SHUY. 


tbe  reverse  takes  place.  Decay  and  ap- 
parent death,  seem  to  accompany  the  in- 
fluence which  now  appears  to  come  from 
the  North.  Hence,  the  North  and  South 
are  points  of  Evil  and  Good.  The  two  cur- 
rents of  Evil  and  Good,  which  thus  flow 
from  opposite  points,  affect  not  only  all  the 
affairs  of  the  living,  but  it  is  believed  to  be 
of  great  Importance  that  the  graves  of  the 
dead  should  be  located  where  they  are 
sheltered  from  the  blighting  and  deadly 
effects  of  the  one,  and  in  a favorable  posi- 
tion to  receive  the  genial  and  happy  effects 
of  the  other. 

The  Chinese  believe  that  the  heart  of 
man  is  naturally  good,  and  spontaneously 
receives  the  good  influence  of  the  Southern 
current,  and  that  therefore  it  is  of  the  high- 
est importance  that  everything  should  be 
so  disposed  that  the  good  may  easily  find 
access  to  their  dwellings,  and  that  the  evil 
may  meet  with  as  many  obstacles  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  knowledge  of  those  circumstances 
which  impede,  or  favor  the  free  flow  of 


It  is  difficult  to  giv6  any  definition  of  the 
term,  “Fung  Shuy,”  on  account  of  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  various 
notions  which  are  entertained  in  different 
sections  in  regard  to  it.  We  shall  therefore 
confine  ourselves  to  those  features  of  the 
practice  upon  which  there  seems  to  be 
unanimity  in  method  and  belief.  The  words 
“ Fung  Shuy  " literally  signify  wind  and 
water ; but  as  they  are  at  present  used  by 
the  Chinese,  they  indicate  two  adverse  in- 
fluences, an  evil  influence  proceeding  from 
tbe  North,  and  a good  influence  proceeding 
from  the  South.  These  adverse  influences 
are  supposed  to  affect  the  growth  of  vege 
tation,  the  health  and  procreative  energies 
of  men  and  animals,  and  the  welfare  of 
business  and  social  relations. 

The  belief  in  these  opposing  influences 
has  undoubtedly  arisen  from  the  observa- 
tion of  the  following  facts  : — The  vegetable 
kingdom,  although  apparently  dead  when 
the  functions  of  its  organs  are  suspended 
during  winter,  recognizes  the  approach  of 
summer,  and  acknowledges  it  by  germinat- 
ing, and  springing  into  life  and  beauty.  As 
man  is  agreeably  affected  by  this  change,  he 
naturally  regards  the  cause,  although  inex- 
plicable, as  a good  and  genial  influence, 
which  it  is  observed  proceeds  from  the 
South,  and  pervades  all  nature.  This  change, 
too,  is  observed  to  bring  with  it  life,  joy, 
animation,  and  increase  to  all  the  animal 
kingdom.  Upon  the  approach  of  winter 


either  influence  constitutes  the  science  of 
“Fung  Shuy.”  These  circumstances  in- 
clude the  presence  of  fenders  in  the  .North 
against  the  bad,  and  the  absence  of  obsta- 
cles in  the  South  to  the  good  “ Fung  Shuy." 
Water  lying  South  of  any  spot  is  considered 
positively  indispensable  to  good  'Fung 
Shuy.”  If  absent,  it  may  be  artificially  sup- 
plied. Defects  may  be  put  down  as  a grave, 
a dwelling,  a clump  of  trees,  a hill,  a road 
running  obliquely,  or  indeed  anything  high 
enough  and  near  enough  in  the  South  to 
divide,  or  obstruct  the  good  influence  in  its 
course  to  the  North.  It  is  said  that  there 
is  no  good  Fung  Shuy  in  the  region  of 
Shanghai,  because,  being  situated  on  a plain, 
there  are  no  good  fenders.  A hill  or  moun- 
tain to  the  North  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  of  fenders.  A large  tree  with  a bushy 
top,  often  acquires  quite  a history  in  con- 
nection with  Fung  Shuy.  A reputation 
once  secured  for  it,  it  is  pruned  or  cut  down 
only  at  the  risk  of  great  calamity  to  those 
who  molest  it.  When  natural  fenders  do 
notexist,  artificial  ones  are  supplied.  These 
are  mounds  of  earth  in  the  form  of  a horse- 
shoe, in  the  sheltering  semicircle  of  which, 
a grave  or  dwelling  may  be  placed  An 
octagonal  board  painted  in  different  colors 
is  one  of  the  best.  A rough  sketch  of  a 
tigerhead  in  a square  board  nailed  over  a 
door,  or  under  a window,  is  also  a good 
shield.  A broom,  or  a basket  and  a broom, 
placed  on  the  end  of  a long  bamboo  above 
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the  roof,  the  one  to  sweep  and  the  other  to 
receive  the  evil,  is  a good  temporary  fender 
when  Fung  Shuy  is  disturbed  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  building,  etc.  Every  boat 
and  junk  carries  its  own  fender  in  the  form 
of  a brush,  attached  to  a staff,  and  placed 
somewhere  about  the  stern  of  a boat. 

According  to  the  belief  of  the  Chinese, 
Fung  Shuy  is  disturbed  by  a thousand 
things  ; any  object, or  any  change  in  the  po- 
sition of  objects,  or  in  the  established  order 
of  things,  as  the  erection  of  new  houses, 
particularly  high  towers  with  pinnacles  ; the 
planting  of  poles  for  scaffolding  or  any 
other  purpose  ; the  cutting  down  of  trees 
in  the  country  ; in  a word,  anything  strange 
or  unusual  is  supposed  to  disturb  or  divide 
the  good  spirit  ol  animation,  and  induce 
evil  either  to  the  living  or  the  dead. 

A professor  of  Fung  Shuy  i3  called,  in  the 
Chinese  tongue,  Sien  Sang.  He  is  generally 
a literary  man, according  to  the  Chinese  ideas 
of  literature,  and  is  supposed  to  have  spent 
years  in  the  acquisition  of  his  art.  He  is 
like  the  priests,  ever  on  the  alert  to  find  op- 
portunities for  practicing  upon  the  credulity 
of  the  people,  and  upon  his  advice,  burial 
places,  - which  have  been  previously  pro- 
nounced by  another  Sien  Sang  to  be  in  a posi- 
tion of  good  Fung  Shuy,  and  have  been,  in  con- 
sequence,improved  and  expensively  adorned, 
are  often  abandoned,  and  new  ones  selected  ; 
the  Sien  Sang  at  the  same  time  pocketing 
a large  fee,  and  profiting  greatly  in  reputa- 
tion tor  superior  astuteness.  Many  cases  of 
litigation  arise  from  one  man  making  im- 
provements upon  his  own  property,  that  de- 
stroy or  injure  the  Fung  Shuy  of  another 
man’s  grave.  This  is,  of  course,  supposed 
to  be  a serious  matter,  as  a family  whose 
graves  are  situated  in  a position  favorable  to 
good  Fung  Shuy  will  prosper  in  this  life, 
will  increase  in  wealth  and  in  popularity, 
be  promoted  to  official  posts  of  honor  and 
distinction,  and  be  blessed  with  many  sons. 
Judgment  is  usually  rendered  to  the  plain- 
tiff in  such  cases,  which  shows  that  the  su- 
perstition relative  to  Fung  Shuy  and  the 
comfort  of  the  dead  is  not  confined  to  the 
lower  classes,  and  that  the  claims  of  the  dead 
take  precedence  of  those  of  the  living.  From 
this  fact  the  intimate  relations  which  this  su 
perstition  bears  to  Ance-tral  worship,  as  we 
described  it  in  our  former  aiticle  upon  that 
subject,  may  be  properly  inferred.  They  are, 
so  to  speak,  completely  blended,  and  to  con- 
sider one  without  reference  to  the  other, 
would  result  in  the  forming  of  a very  imper- 
fect impression  of  the  effect  of  either  upon 


the  political  and  social  status  of  the  Chinese. 

This  will  become  apparent  by  the  follow- 
ing statements.  It  often  happens  that  the 
Fung  Shuy  of  a large  district,  it  is  believed, 
becomes  disturbed.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
decline  of  business,  and  general  want  of 
prosperity  of  the  inhabitants.  A Sien  Sang 
is  usually  able  to  assign  the  cause, and  to  pre- 
scribe a satisfactory  remedy.  When  the  dis- 
turbed region  is  extensive,  a pagoda  erected 
in  the  centre  is  believed  sufficient  to  restore 
the  equilibrium  over  a space  as  large  as  can 
be  viewed  from  its  summit.  Most  of  the 
pagodas  have  been  thus  erected  in  the  inter- 
est of  Fung  Shuy. 

Social  rebellions  and  other  public  calami- 
ties are  attributed  to  the  disturbance  of  Fung 
Shuy.  After  the  rebels  left  the  city  of 
Shanghai,  a few  years  since,  the  Sien  Sang, 
being  employed  to  examine  into  the  matter, 
attributed  the  cause  of  the  recent  trouble  and 
the  disturbance  of  Fung  Shuy  to  the  fact 
that  one  ol  the  largest  donors  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  temple  within  the  North  gate 
was  a keeper  of  a house  of  ill-fame.  Such 
men  are  called  in  the  Chinese  language  Oo- 
tyu,  a tortoise.  To  the  astonishment  of  all, 
the  temple  was  found  to  be  an  exact  repre- 
sentation of  a tortoise  travelling  South.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  four  sides  by  a street 
and  water,  with  a stone  bridge  at  each  of 
the  four  corners.  These  bridges  represented 
the  four  feet  of  the  tortoise.  A stone  bridge 
in  front  of  the  temple  door  at  the  South  re- 
presented the  head  ; two  wells  at  the  front, 
the  eyes;  the  temple  itself,  the  body;  while 
a large  tree  in  the  rear,  at  the  North,  was 
the  animal’s  tail,  turned  upward.  The  city 
was  taken  by  the  effecting  of  an  entrance  at 
the  North  gate,  just  in  the  rear  of  the  tem- 
ple, which  tended  to  confirm  the  belief  that 
the  temple  was  bad  Fung  Shuy.  Something 
must  be  done  to  correct  it.  They  dared  not 
order  it  to  be  pulled  down, as  it  was  occupied 
by  the  gods.  The  Sien  Sang  proposed,  as  a 
remedy,  to  change  the  name  of  the  temple^ 
and  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  animal.  This 
was  deemed  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  him 
from  doing  further  injury.  The  wells  were 
accordingly  filled  up,  and  the  citizens  per- 
suaded themselves  that  they  had  taken  suf- 
ficient measures  to  ward  off  the  bad  Fung 
Shuy. 

In  1866,  the  merchants  of  Shanghai  be- 
came alarmed  at  the  business  depression 
which  prevailed  there.  A Sien  Sang  soon 
discovered  the  cause.  It  was  the  unprotected 
state  of  the  little  North  gate,  which  permit- 
ted the  good  influences  from  the  South  to 
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flow  out  into  the  foreign  community,  while 
the  evil  Northern  influence  flowed  in.  The 
order  was  given  to  build  a circular  wall, with 
a side  entrance,  in  the  place  of  the  gate  in 
question.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  Fung  Shuy  and  its  professors,  trade 
has  not  revived  so  much  as  was  expected 
from  the  measures  adopted. 

Christian  Missionaries  have  been  requested 
to  demolish  the  towers  to  their  churches,  be- 
cause it  was  found  that  they  were  bad  Fung 
Shuy.  All  improvements  and  public  works 
are  subject  to  the  influence  of  this  supersti- 
tion. 

A careful  study  of  the  foregoing  facts  in 
regard  to  Fung  Shuy,  and  also  of  the  facts 
relating  to  Ancestral  worship,  contained  in 
our  former  article,  will  reveal  the  real  secret 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Chinese  to  foreign- 
ers and  foreign  civilization.  The  latter  are 
continually  introducing  innovations,  such 
as  erecting  telegraphs ; constructing  rail- 
roads and  drydocks ; to  dig  for  minerals, 
sometimes  disturbing  the  remains  of  the 
dead,  and  thus,  as  the  Chinese  imagine,  ex- 
cite rebellion  in  the  world  of  darkness 
against  the  world  of  light.  Every  conces- 
sion to  foreign  influences  is  made  with  re- 
luctance, and  with  the  secret  hope  that  in 
the  future  the  evil  thus  forced  upon  them 
may  be  corrected.  Hence  the  systematic 
violation  of  treaties,  unless  force  has  com- 
pelled compliance. 

Nothing  short  of  regeneration,  a change 
which  renovates  the  heart  and  life,  will 
make  John  Chinaman  a man.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  light  of  truth  may  soon  dawn  upon 
this  benighted  people. 

E. — The  information  which  we  have  gain- 
ed this  afternoon,  relative  to  the  Chinese, 
has  well  paid  me  for  coming  here  to-day. 
Their  errors  ought  to  be  a warning  to  us.  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that  we  will  all 
receive  great  benefit  by  carefully  consider- 
ing the  matter.  I believe  that  the  time  will 
soon  come  when  we  shall  be  ashamed  of  the 
course  that  is  being  pursued,  with  our  assent 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  gold  as  a basis  of  the 
currency  of  the  country. 

S. — Gentlemen,  I want  to  say  that  I am 
also  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  this  af- 
ternoon’s interview.  To  me  it  has  been 
pleasant,  and  I am  sure  it  will  prove  profit- 
able. Hereafter  I shall  watch,  with  zealous 


care,  every  matter,  private  or  public,  with  a 
view,  if  possible,  of  discovering  its  true 
merit,  that  I may  not  be  mislead  by  the 
superstitions  and  false  theories  which  pre- 
vail among  us,  even  at  the  present  day.  We 
now  wonder  at  the  stupidity  of  the  Chinese; 
but  I sincerely  believe — as  we  have  been 
told  by  Mr.  Groom — that  future  generations 
will  be  equally  astonished  at  our  dullness  in 
comprehending  the  truth. 

G. — I think  that  we  had  now  better  close 
the  discussion  for  the  day.  It  is  growing 
late,  and  George,  who  has  been  reporting 
our  talk,  is  desirous  of  leaving  at  once,  as 
he  has  an  engagement  which  he  says  he  will 
barely  be  able  to  keep,  because  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour. 

R. — Well,  I will  be  here  again  on  Satur- 
day, the  15th  of  January  next.  I cannot 
come  sooner,  and  Mr.  Southwick  tells  me 
that  he  cannot  meet  with  us  again  for  more 
than  six  weeks. 

G. — Very  well,  suppose  we  say  January 
15th, and  then  let  us  bring  this  discussion  to 
a close.  George,  you  may  go  now,  we  shall 
not  want  anything  more  reported  to-day. 


Saturday,  January  15,  1870. 

Enter.— Mr.  Richardson  and  James  Hoi- 
sted. 

R. — Mr.  Groom,  I am  pleased  to  see  that 
you  and  George  are  always  on  hand  accord- 
ing to  agreement.  Although  I have  disap. 
pointed  you  several  times,  you  have  not 
disappointed  me  once.  Allow  me  to  make 
you  acquainted  with  my  friend  Mr.  James 
Halsted,  of  B~ . 

G. — I am  pleased  to  meet  you  again,  Mr. 
Richardson,  and  happy  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  your  friend  Mr.  Halsted. 
Please  be  seated.  With  your  permission, 
we  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  consideration 
of  the  currency  question,  in  order  that  we 
may  conclude  it  to-day,  if  possible.  There 
is  no  special  advantage  in  prolonging  this 
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discussion,  although  we  could  continue  it 
for  an  indefinite  period,  and  not  exhaust  the 
interesting  illustrations  which  can  be  brought 
to  bear,  fully  supporting  the  views  on  finance 
promulgated  by  The  New  York  Mercantile 
Journal. 

It. — Have  you  seen  Mr.  Southwick  to- 
day ? 

Q. — No,  I have  not.  If  he  is  in  town,  I 
am  not  aware  of  the  fact.  Have  you  heard 
from  him  recently  ? 

B. — Yes,  and  I expect  he  will  come  here 
this  afternoon.  He  was  at  my  office  day 
before  yesterday,  and  we  spent  nearly  half 
the  day  in  reviewing  the  admirable  report 
of  this  discussion,  which  you  have  published 
in  T?hb  Mercantile  Journal.  We  also  read 
several  of  the  money  articles  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  the  Journal.  I cut 
out  of  your  issue  of  the  6th  inst.,  a small 
item,  which  I want  you  to  publish  in  con- 
nection with  this  talk.  The  title  is  : 

“ The  Wages  of  Labor.” 

Before  the  discovery  of  America,  money 
was  so  scarce  that  the  price  of  a day's  work 
was  fixed  by  act  of  the  English  Parliament 
in  1351  at  one  penny  per  day  ; and  in  1314 
the  allowance  of  the  chaplain  to  the  Scotch 
bishops  (then  in  prison  in  England)  was 
three  half-pence  per  day.  At  this  time,  24 
eggs  were  sold  for  a penny,  a pair  of  shoes 
for  four  pence,  a fat  goose  for  2£  pence,  a 
hen  for  a penny,  wheat  three  pence  per 
bushel,  and  a fat  ox  for  six  shillings  and 
eight  pence.  So  that,  in  those  days,  a day’s 
work  would  buy  a hen  or  two  dozen  of  eggs; 
two  days’  work  would  buy  a pair  of  shoes, 
and  a fat  ox  cost  eighty  days’  work.  On  the 
whole,  human  labor  bought  in  the  average 
about  half  as  much  food,  and  perhaps  one- 
fourth  as  much  cloth  or  clothing  as  it  now 
does.  On  the  whole,  wo  guess  “the  good 
old  times”  are  not  worth  recalling.  [The 
above  facts  are  given  in  Adam  Clarke’s 
Commentary  on  Matt.  xx.  2.)  Has  Gold, 
Silver,  and  Copper  changed  in  value  since  the 
fourteenth  century  f What  answer  can  the 
advocates  of  a gold  staiulard  for  measuring 
values  make  to  this  question  f Thai  Gold 
has  changed  in  value,  immensely,  there  can 
be  no  doubt. 

©.—Well,  what  decision  did  you  come  to 


about  the  question  of  Gold  versus  National 
Paper  Money  t 

B. — We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  you 
would  never  be  required  to  pay  the  $1,000 
reward,  or  prize,  that  you  have  been  so  gen- 
erously offering  to  any  person  to  whom  it 
might  be  awarded,  by  a properly  chosen 
jury,  after  hearing  your  argument  in  oppo- 
sition. 

Enter — Mr.  Southwick. 

B. — Mr.  Southwick,  you  are  late  to-day. 
I thought  I should  have  found  you  here 
when  I arrived. 

G. — I am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  South- 
wick. It  appears  that  Mr.  Richardson  has 
given  up  all  opposition  to  the  adoption  of 
National  Paper  Money , to  the  exclusion  of 
gold. 

5.  — Yes,  we  talked  the  matter  over  at 
considerable  length  the  other  day  in  his 
office,  and  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  you  are  perfectly  correct  in  the  posi- 
tion which  you  assume  in  matters  of  finance. 
I believe  that  I can  repeat  your  epitomized 
statement  of  financial  views,  verbatim.  I 
will  try  it.  Please  listen,  and  note  if  I do 
so  correctly:— “In  the  interchangeability  (at 
the  option  of  the  holder)  of  National  Paper 
Money  with  Government  bonds  bearing  a 
fixed  rate  of  interest,  there  is  a subtle  prin- 
ciple, that  will  regulate  the  movements  of 
finance  and  commerce  as  accurately  as  the 
motion  of  the  steam  engine  is  regulated  by 
its  governor.  Such  paper  money  tokens 

would  be  much  nearer  perfect  measures  of 
value  than  gold  and  silver  ever  have  been  or 
ever  can  be.  The  use  of  gold,  or  other  mer- 
chandise, as  money,  is  a barbarism  unworthy 
of  the  age. 

6.  — That  is  well  done.  You  did  not  omit 
or  add  a syllable. 

S. — Mr.  Richardson  and  myself  fully  con- 
cur in  the  soundness  of  the  views  expressed 
by  you  in  the  words  I have  just  repeated.  I 
shall  henceforth  do  what  I can  consistently 
to  give  publicity  to  your  theories  on  finance. 

©.—Under  existing  circumstance*,  I do 
not  woo  that  there  is  any  neceaaity  for  ad- 
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TAncing  further  argument  in  favor  of  paper 
money,  as  you  all  agree  with  me. 

Hcdsted— l do  not  think  you  should  say 
that  all  agree  with  you,  as  I am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  we  ought  to  get  back  to  a gold 
basis,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

U. — I presume  that  we  must  excuse  Mr. 
Halsted.  He  told  me,  when  coming  here 
to-day,  that  he  had  only  read  a small  por- 
tion of  this  disoussion,  notwithstanding  that 
the  firm  pf  which  he  is  a member  has  taken 
the  Journal  for  six  or  seven  years. 

H. — I ought  to  say,  by  way  of  explana- 
tion, that  our  senior  partner,  Mr.  Emerson, 
does  a large  share  of  the  buying  for  our 
house,  and  he  therefore  monopolizes  the 
reading  of  the  Journal.  He  was  takiug 
your  paper  before  Mr.  Rankin  and  myself 
entered  into  partnership  with  him,  and  hav- 
ing become  attached  to  it,  often  takes  it 
home  with  him.  I read  in  your  issue  of  last 
week,  I think  it  was  something  about  a pe- 
tition to  Secretary  Boutwell,  which  was 
signed  by  some  of  the  leading  merchants  and 
bankers  of  New  York.  Won’t  you  please 
tell  us  something  about  it?  I judge  you 
had  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  matter. 

G. — I had  rather  be  excused  from  saying 
anything  about  it,  at  least  for  the  present. 
I do  not  want  to  say  anything  in  regard  to 
it,  that  shall  be  reported. 

8. — I have  a copy  of  the  paper  here  that 
contains  the  statement  which  Mr.  Halsted 
refers  to.  It  is  dated  January  20.  If  you 
have  no  objection,  Mr.  Groom,  I will  read 
that  portion  of  the  financial  article  of  that 
issue  which  refers  to  the  matter,  and  also  a 
quotation  from  a paper  published  in  Ohio, 
relative  to  paper  money. 

G. — If  it  interests  you,  gentlemen,  suffi- 
ciently, I have  no  personal  objection. 

8. — All  right.  I will  then  begin  at  once: 

During  the  past  week  the  very  conserva- 
tive memorial,  which  we  reproduce  below, 
has  been  circulated  (some  of  our  contempo- 
raries say  “very  actively,”)  among  capital- 
ists and  merchants,  and  many  influential 
parties  signed  it  with  alacrity  : 


“Honorable  George  8.  Boutwell,  Secretary  qf 

the  Treasury : 

*«  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  op- 
portunity offered  to  the  publio,  at  the  present 
time,  for  converting  the  non-interest-bearing 
promises  of  the  Government  into  its  inter- 
est-bearing obligations,  except  by  purchas- 
ing United  States  bonds  in  the  open  market 
at  a premium,  the  undersigned  respectfully 
request  the  honorable  Secretary  to  submit, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  present  Con- 
gress, a plan  for  the  redemption  or  conver- 
sion of  the  present  legal-tender  notes,  by 
issuing  therefor  (at  the  option  of  the  holder) 
bonds  of  the  denomination  of  $1,000  and  its 
multiple,  to  be  made  payable  on  demand,  in 
the  said  legal-tender  notes,  which  shall  be 
held  for  the  purpose  of  such  reconversion  ; 
the  bonds  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  three 
and  sixty-five  one-hundredths  per  cent,  per 
annum.  And  also  that  permission  be  grant- 
ed to  the  national  bank3  to  count  said  bonds 
in  the  reserve  required  to  be  kept  by  law.” 

The  opposition  with  which  this  memorial 
is  met  by  that  portion  of  the  press  which  is 
continually  making  loud  pretensions  relative 
to  its  anxiety  for  an  early  lesumption  of  spe- 
cie payments,  is  a matter  worthy  of  special 
consideration.  We  are  forced  into  the  con- 
clusion, that  a large  proportion  of  those  who 
clamor  the  loudest  for  resumption,  really 
desire  to  see  the  National  Debt  repudiated. 
Those  persons  who  oppose  the  conversion 
of  legal  tender  notes  (at  the  option  of  the 
holder)  into  bonds  beating  interest  at  the 
low  rate  mentioned  in  the  memorial,  so  long 
as  the  Government  is  unable  to  pay  all  of  its 
non-interest-bearing  demand  debt,  and  also 
that  bearing  a higher  rate  than  three  and 
sixty-five  hundredths  (3  65-100)  per  cent,  per 
annum,  are  either  ignorant  of,  or  wilfully 
opposed  to,  the  best  interests  of  the  nation. 

The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Crisis  recently  gave 
a frank  expression  of  its  reason  for  advocat- 
ing specie  payment.  We  have  referred  to 
the  statement  before,  but  as  it  serves  to  il- 
lustrate the  point  we  desire  to  make,  we  re- 
produce the  following  from  its  columns  : 

We  are  no  advocate  for  paper  money,  and 
never  were.  Immediate  resumption  would 
suit  us  exactly.  We  are  dealing  with  facts, 
however,  and  would  not  deceive  ®ur  read- 
ers. Immediate  resumption,  or  resumption 
brought  about  any  time  soon,  would  as 
surely  result  in  universal  bankruptcy  and 
inevitable  repudiation  as  effect  follows 
cause.  Let  us  examine.  We  have  some 
$700,000,000  of  paper  money  all  told.  It 
is  claimed  that  we  have  40,000,000  of  peo- 
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pie  in  the  United  States.  That  would  make 
about  $17.50  of  money  to  each  inhabitant ; 
while  the  average  per  capita  of  currency  in 
England  is  twenty  five  dollars  in  gold  or  its 
equivalent ; in  France,  thirty  five  ; in  the 
German  States,  about  twenty-three;  and,  as 
wherever  wages  are  high,  the  volume  of  the 
circulating  medium  must  be  large ; in  the 
United  States  the  average  upon  this  theory 
should  not  be  under  forty,  which  would 
give  at  least  $1,200,000,000  against  the 
$700,000,000  now  in  circulation.  To  con- 
tract the  volume  so  as  to  render  specie  pay- 
ments practicable  would  therefore  render 
the  country  bankrupt,  and  result  in  a sec- 
ond and  more  fatal  suspension,  to  conclude, 
as  above  stated,  with  the  repudiation  of  the 
public  debt,  without  the-  aid  of  further  ar- 
gument, or  any  political  organization  what- 
ever. 

O. — Gentlemen,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  say  anything  relative  to  that  which 
has  just  been  read,  as  it  explains  itself.  I 
have  a small  piece  of  yellow  metal  here  that 
I would  like  to  sell.  Perhaps  Mr.  Halsted 
would  like  to  buy  it,  as  he  continues  to  hold 
the  opinion  that  “ we  ought  to  get  back  to 
a gold  basis,  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment.” 

H. — I certainly  hold  to  that  opinion,  but 
that  is  not  saying  that  I want  to  buy  any 
brass. 

O. — Do  you  call  this  piece  of  metal 
brass  ? 

H. — I really  don’t  know  what  it  is  ; but 
I should  suppose  that  its  value,  if  anything, 
is  very  small  indeed.  Please  tell  us  about 
it  ? 

G.  — There  is  no  deception  in  it.  As  you 
see  it  on  the  outside,  so  it  is  entire.  I mean 
that  it  is  not  plated.  What  are  you  going 
to  give  me  for  it  ? I will  sell  it  cheap. 

H.  — I don’t  want  to  buy  until  I know 
what  I am  buying. 

O. — I will  be  frank  with  you.  I have 
been  offered  one  dollar  for  it  three  or  four 
times,  by  acquaintances;  but  when  I ac- 
cepted the  offer,  as  I invariably  did,  they 
always  backed  down,  intimating  that  they 
were  not  in  earnest. 

iT. — I don’t  blame  them.  I would  not 
give  fifty  cents  for  it. 


S. — It  does  not  appear  to  be  worth  much, 
but  I begin  to  suspect  that  it  is  gold.  I 
never  saw  such  a piece  before.  It  looks 
like  a new  check,  such  as  they  use  in  check- 
ing baggage  on  the  railroads,  although  it  has 
no  number  upon,  nor  hole  cut  in  it.  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  finished,  whatever  it  may 
have  been  intended  for. 

O. — Mr.  Richardson,  I presume  that  you 
would  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
purchasing  this  valuable  piece  of  metal,  for 
the  small  amount  of  one  dollar  ? 

i2. — No;  I do  not  care  to  invest.  I would 
not  have  picked  the  piece  up  in  the  street  to 
have  it,  if  I had  seen  it  before  this  talk 
about  the  matter. 

G. — I am  at  a loss  to  know  why  you  are 
so  indifferent  about  purchasing.  I am  sure 
that  it  is  bright  enough,  and  beside,  it  has 
the  exact  appearance  of  gold. 

S. — I think  I will  venture  to  give  a dollar 
for  it,  Mr.  Groom.  Will  you  sell  it  for  that 
price  ? 

G.  — If  you  will  excuse  me,  I will  tell  you 
something  of  its  history.  A few  weeks  ago, 

I took  a twenty  dollar  gold  coin  to  a manu- 
facturing jeweller,  with  whom  I am  well 
acquainted,  and  had  him  heat  it,  and  roll  it 
out  into  its  present  shape,  taking  great  care 
not  to  discolor  it.  On  account  of  the  removal 
of  the  Government  stamp  which  was  upon 
it,  it  is  no  longer  money,  but  a simple  piece 
of  metal,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  sell 
it  now  at  anything  near  its  supposed  money 
value. 

H.  — A bullion  buyer  would  not  hesitate 
to  purchase  it  from  you,  and  would  pay  you 
within  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  coin. 

G.  — So  I have  been  told  many  times,  and 
it  was  to  test  that  matter  that  I went  to  the 
trouble  of  having  the  twenty  dollar  gold 
coin  rolled  into  this  flat  piece.  My  experi- 
ence in  finding  a customer  has  not  been  in 
accordance  with  your  statement. 

H.  — Perhaps  you  did  not  apply  to  the 
proper  parties.  I should  say  that  buyers  of 
foreign  coin,  and  coin  that  have  been  clip- 
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ped  or  much  worn,  would  have  purchased 
it  from  you  at  a fair  price,  and  that  without 
any  hesitation. 

0. — I will  tell  you  briefly  my  experience 
in  trying  to  obtain  a purchaser  for  this 
piece,  which  cost  me  twenty-five  dollars 
and  forty  cents,  (legal  tender  currency)  and 
then  you  will  be  able  to  judge  for  your- 
selves as  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  sell- 
ing uncoined  gold,  at  anything  near  its  legal 
value  when  coined.  I applied  first  at  the 
office  of  the  dealeis  in  bullion  and  foreign 
coin,  on  the  corner  of  Wall  street  and 
Broadway.  As  I stepped  up  to  the  coun- 
ter, I handed  this  piece  to  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen in  attendance,  who  had  just  been 
counting  a large  amount  of  strange  looking 
coin.  I should  judge  they  were  German 
or  Austrian  pieces.  He  looked  at  me  with 
apparent  astonishment  and  suspicion,  and 
replied  very  promptly,  and  in  a decided 
manner,  saying  that  they  did  not  purchase 
such  “ stuff,”  and  advised  me  to  take  it  to 
an  assayer  who  did  business  in  Yesey  street. 
I pretended  to  be  desirous  of  selling  it  at 
once,  and  intimated  that  I would  take  a 
low  price  for  it.  The  gentleman,  after  con- 
ferring with  another  party,  still  declined  to 
make  me  any  offer.  I finally  said,  surely 
you  will  give  me  a dollar  for  it  ? But  he 
refused  in  so  emphatic  a manner,  that  I 
thought  it  advisable  to  depart  without  mak- 
ing any  lurther  effort  to  sell  it  Thus,  I 
went  through  Wall  street,  from  Broadway, 
down  as  far  as  the  Custom  Houipe,  repeating 
the  endeavor  to  find  a buyer  at  all  the  offi- 
ces where  they  dealt  in  coin  and  bullion. 
In  each  office,  before  leaving,  I solicited  a 
bid  of  one  dollar,  but  none  would  venture 
to  pay  that  sum,  in  order  to  become  the 
owner  of  this  (to  them)  mysterious  piece  of 
metal.  It  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  valua- 
ble time  in  recounting  to  you  all  that  oc- 
curred. Of  course  they  acted  and  talked 
differently  at  the  various  offices,  but  the  re- 
sult in  each  case  was  the  same,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  a refusal  to  buy  at  the  small 
sum  of  one  dollar,  and  the  gratuitous  ad- 
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vice  to  the  effect  that  I had  better  apply  to 
an  assayer. 

if. — Well,  did  you  go  to  an  assayer  ? And 
if  so,  what  was  the  result  ? I have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  but  that  an  assayer  could 
tell  its  value  very  readily,  and  would  have 
purchased  it  at  a reasonable  figure. 

0. — I applied  to  several  assayers.  I went 
first  to  a prominent  firm  doing  business 
within  a block  of  the  Post  Office.  I offered 
the  piece  for  sale,  and  after  weighing,  and 
a lengthy  examination  by  filing  and  apply- 
ing the  acid  test,  one  of  the  gentlemen  in 
charge  asked  me  if  I knew  what  the  piece 
was.  I answered  promptly  that  I did,  but 
added  that  I preferred  not  to  tell.  He  then 
offered  me  fourteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  in 
currency.  Another  party,  after  a similar 
examination,  offered  me  nineteen  dollars 
and  sixty  cents,  and  still  another  offered 
me  eleven  dollars,  and  declared  that  it  was 
not  worth  any  more. 

R. — Well,  what  is  the  lesson  that  you 
have  learned  from  this  experiment  ? 

G. — I have  proven  what  I have  stated 
many  times,  that  it  is  the  declaration  of  the 
government  that  stamps  the  material, 
"diether  it  be  gold,  silver,  copper, 
or  paper , that  gives  it  the  charac- 
ter of  money.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  coined  gold,  by  law , is  made  a legal 
tender  by  various  nationalities,  it  would  not 
be  worth,  upon  the  market  to  day,  one-half 
its  present  price. 

8. — Mr.  Richardson,  I am  of  the  opinion 
that  you  and  Mr.  Halsted  will  not  be  able 
to  make  anything  by  pushing  your  inqui- 
ries any  farther.  I think  that  Mr.  Groom 
has  maintained  all  his  points  by  advancing 
the  best  of  arguments.  This  last  practical 
illustration  clinches  the  matter;  at  least  so 
it  appears  to  me. 

R.—I  am  well  satisfied.  I have  already 
acknowledged  that  I have  been  fairly  beat- 
en, and  I do  not  hesitate  to  again  admit  it. 
I consider  that  the  time  which  I have  given 
to  this  discussion  has  been  exceedingly  well 
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spent.  I feel  confident  that  it  will  yet 
prove  profitable,  even  in  a monetary  point 
of  view. 

H. — I would  like  to  inquire  whether  Mr. 
Groom  made  any  further  effort  to  dispose 
of  that  piece  of  gold  than  that  recounted 
to  us? 

<7. — I think  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  say 
more  in  relation  to  that  matter,  but  I will 
give  you  one  or  two  more  facts.  I think, 
however,  that  they  will  not  afford  you  any 
consolation.  The  evening  of  the  same  day 
of  which  I devoted  a part  to  the  matter  of 
trying  to  make  a sale  of  this  piece  of  metal, 
I had  occasion  to  remain  in  the  city  to  fill 
an  engagement.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  I should  get  my  dinner  at  a res- 
taurant. 1 called  at  a hotel  kept  on  the 
European  plan,  and  as  I entered  the  estab- 
lishment I stepped  up  to  the  Cashier's  desk, 
in  a quiet  manner,  and  said  : — “ I desire  to 
get  something  to  eat.  Will  you  take  this 
piece  of  gold,  and  if  so,  how  much  will  you 
allow  me  for  it  ?”  The  gentleman  looked  at 
me  with  astonishment.  I said : — “ What  is 
the  matter  ? It  is  gold.’  ’ He  replied : “I  don’t 
want  it,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  me.” 
“ What  shall  be  done ?”  I asked  ; “I  am  a 
stranger  to  you/'  He  replied  : — ‘ * Order 
what  you  want,  and  when  you  come  this 
way  again  you  can  pay  for  it ; but  I don't 
want  that  thing.  ’’  After  pressing  the  mat- 
ter somewhat,  I explained  the  joke,  ate 
what  I wanted,  paid  my  bill,  and  left.  I 
got  on  board  of  a car  bound  uptown,  and 
as  there  was  only  one  other  passenger 
aboard,  I thought  I would  have  a little 
sport  with  the  conductor,  so  I said  to  him  : 
— “ Suppose  I have  no  money  except  this 
piece,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  with  me  ? 
He  looked  at  me  and  then  at  this  piece,  and 
hesitatingly  said  : — “If  you  have  no  other 
money,  I suppose  I will  have  to  take  it; 
hut  I will  not  give  you  any  change."  I said: 
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Surely  you  don't  mean  to  charge  so  much 
as  that  for  a ride  uptown.  I thought  the 
fare  was  only  six  cents."  “That  is  so,"  he 
replied;  “but  I would  not  like  to  give 
more  than  that  for  it."  I could  not  get  the 
conductor  to  give  me  even  six  cents  more, 
with  which  to  return  over  the  same  route 
on  my  way  home. 

R. — Mr.  Halsted,  how  now?  Have  you 
any  more  questions  to  ask  on  this  subject  ? 

H. — No ; I have  done.  But  I won’t  back 
down  yet.  I believe  that  gold  is  the  best 
currency,  or  else  it  would  have  been  dis- 
carded before  this. 

<?.— That,  I must  say,  Mr.  Halsted,  is 
about  as  logical  an  argument  as  the  bullion- 
ists  ever  advance  ; but  by  the  way,  it  is  not 
worthy  of  being  called  argument  It  is 
merely  absurd  assertion;  not  sound  rea- 
soning. 

8.— Now,  gentlemen,  I propose  that  we 
consider  this  subject  settled.  I for  one 
shall  hereafter  urge  the  adoption  of  “a 
National  Paper  Money , interchangeable  (at 
the  option  of  the  holder)  with  government 
bonds  bearing  a fixed  rate  of  interest."  I 
believe  that  when  adopted  it  will  be,  as  we 
have  been  told,  of  incalculable  advantage 
to  the  nation. 

R. — I should  like  to  continue  to  discuss 
from  week  to  week  the  various  subjects 
of  national  importance,  such  as  the  tariff, 
the  income  and  other  internal  taxes. 

G . — That  would  doubtless  be  interesting 
to  us  all,  but  just  for  the  present  I cannot 
spare  the  time.  Perhaps  after  the  lapse  of 
two  or  three  months  I may  be  able  to  do  so. 
In  that  case  I will  communicate  with  you. 

R. — I hope  that  I may  soon  receive  a 
summons  to  meet  you  again. 

8.— If  I am  in  town  when  you  meet  to 
discuss  these  questions,  I shall  be  happy  to 
join  you. 


TO  MERCHANTS,  MANUFACTURERS  AND  OTHER  BUSINESS  MEN; 

We  take  pleasure  in  commending  to  your  attention  the  publications  of  The  N 
York  Mercantile  Journal  Company,  embracing  “THE  N.  Y.  MERCANTILE  JOURNAL,’ 
“THE  DRY  GOODS  JOURNAL,”— “THE  GROCERS’  PRICE  CURRENT,”— “THE  HAIiDW 
PRICE  CURRENT”  and  “THE  DRUGGISTS’  JOURNAL.” 

Commendation  is  due  not  only  for  the  commercial  information  furnished,  bu 
especially  also  for  their  able  advocacy,  through  many  years  past,  of  currency  reform 
in  the  face  of  strong  opposition. 

Hon.  John  Cessna, 

“ L.  D.  Woodworth. 

M.  H.  Dunnell, 


Hon.  Thomas  W.  Ferry, 
John  B.  Gordon, 

“ John  A.  Logan, 

“ W.  C.  Whitthorne, 
“ Wm.D.  Kelley, 

“ Moses  W.  Fitid, 

“ A.  H.  Buckner, 

11  W.  S.  Holman, 

“ John  J.  Davis, 

“ T.  L.  Crittenden, 
E.  O.  Stanard, 


Hon.  John  Coburn, 

“ Wm.  Williams, 

“ Morton  C.  Hunter, 
“ G.  L.  Fort,  ' 

*•  John  W.  Hazelton, 
1 A.  Comingo, 

“ W.  G.  Donnan. 
u Wm.  Loughridge, 
“ J.  E.  Lofiand, 

“ H.  E.  Havens, 

“ Benj.  F.  Butler, 


8.  O.  Houghton, 
Lemuel  Todd, 

E.  McJunkin, 

J.  D.  StrawbrUge, 
H.  L.  Richmond, 
Amos  Clark,  Jr. 

J.  C.  Burrows, 

O.  D.  Conger, 


Hon.  Sobieski  Ross, 

“ J.  D.  C.  Atkins, 

“ Charles  Albright, 

“ James  8.  Biery, 

“ Samuel  A.  Dobbins, 

“ T.  J.  Cason, 

Thomas  Whitehead, 

“ George  W.  McCrary, 
C.  N . Lamison, 

“ J.  B.  Packer, 

and  many  others. 


It  gives  the  undersigned  special  pleasure  to  endorse  the  foregoing  commendation  of  THE  NEW  YORK 
MERCANTILE  JOURNAL  COMPANIES  publications  by  members  of  Congress,  adding  that,  since  the  Cur- 
rency Question  is  the  most  important  secular  matter  before  the  country,  the  papers  named — which  contain  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  commercial  and  financial  information,  and  ARE  EXCELLENT  MEDIUMS  FOR 
ADVERTISING — ought  to  receive  the  cordial  support  of  the  entire  community. 


GEORGE  OPDYKE, 

H.  B.  CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE  T.  HOPE, 
JACKSON  S.  SCHULTZ, 
SHELDON  GOODWIN, 
PLINY  FREEMAN, 


DANIEL  C.  ROBBINS, 

JNO.  F.  HENRY.  CURRAN  & CO. 
WM.  H.  SCHIEFFELIN  & CJ. 
BELCHER.  PARK  & CO. 

E.  & O.  WARD, 

W.  R.  MITCHELL  & CO. 


YvLM.  M HALSTED, 

P.  VAN  VOLKENBURGH  & CO. 
W.  L.  STRONG  & CO. 

TEFET,  GRISWOLD  & CO. 

L.  M.  BATES  & CO., 

and  many  others. 


.A.  "W’eigh.ty  Reason. 

A weighty  reason  why  all  business  men  should  patronize  the  publications  of  THE 
NEW  YORK  MERCANTILE  JOURNAL  CO. — beyond  obtaining  a knowledge  of 
current  events  which  have  direct  reference  to  Commercial  and  Financial  affairs — will 
[ be  readily  appreciated  upon  a moment’s  reflection.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  adop- 
f tion  (merely  a question  of  time)  of  National  Paper  Money  made  a full  legal  tender, 
having  its  value  fixed  and  volume  regulated  by  its  interchangeability  at  holder’s 
option  with  Government  bonds  bearing  a fixed,  equitable  rate  of  interest,  as  advocated 
by  these  publications  (viz  : The  New  York  Mercantile  Journal,— The  Dry  Goods  Journal,— The 
Druggists’  Journal, — The  Hardware  Price  Current  and  The  Grocers’  Price-Current,)  will 
prevent  inflation,  without  producing  undue  contraction,  and  thus  remove  all 
; liability  to  financial  panics,  such  as,  in  days  past,  have  so  seriously  disturbed  tlio 
entire  industry  of  the  country  and  entailed  such  fearful  loss  upon  all.  The  most 
memorable  of  these  panics  occurred  in  1837  and  1857.  The  loss  to  the  nation  through 
non-employment  of  labor  (for  a twelve-month  only)  caused  by  the  panic  of  1857,  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  $1,500,000,000  to  $2,000,000,000,  which,  if  distributed 
among  the  merchants*  would  average  three  thousand  dollars  each,  if  we  take 
only  the  smallest  sum — $1,500,000,000 — and  estimate  the  number  of  merchants  at 
500,000,  or  one  in  eighty  of  our  population.  In  view  of  these  facts,  is  it  not  worth  the 
while  Of  ALL  TO  WORK  EARNESTLY  TO  AVERT  SUCH  DISASTERS  IN  FUTURE,  as  Well  as  to 
obtain  present  relief  from  embarrassments  resulting  from  the  peculiar  panic  of  Septem- 
ber 1873? 


SALT  A NECESSITY— WHAT  IS  ECONOMY? 


Since  Salt  is  not  only  necessary  to  health,  but  life  Itself,  any  man  who 
would  entirely  dispense  with  its  use,  in  order  to  reduce  his  expenses  from 
one  hundred  dollars  to  ninety-nine  dollars  and  ninety-five  cents  per  month 
would  no  doubt  be  considered  eccentric,  to  say  the  least.  What,  then,  ought 
one  to  think  of  the  merchant  who— because  business  is  dull  and  money 


scarce— cuts  off  his  Commercial  and  Financial  Newspaper;  the  Salt  of  his 
business  affairs  ! The  man  who  JUDICIOUSLY  economizes  is  wise,  but  when 
he  allows  himself  to  withhold  his  seed-corn  from  the  earth,  with  a view  of 
hoarding  it,  he makes  a mistake. 


The  IT.  Y.  Mercantile  Journal  Co. 
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